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Crossing the ocean 
is nothing for the 
Standard engined 
U. S. N. 110-ft. 
submarine chasers; 
from New York 
straight to France, 
or lo Bermuda, the 
Azores and on into 
the Mediterranean, 
the Atgean and the 
Adriatic. 





Living in History with 


Z.eebrugge — Ostend — Durazzo 


is the official navy record of submarines 


sunk by 110-ft. S.C. boats—40% of the total 





- 


THE STANDARD ENGINE 


which has served throughout the war in all of the 
80-ft. and 110-ft. British, French, Italian and U. S. 
submarine chasers will serve you in the same history- 
making way. Early deliveries on early orders. 

Back of the Standard Guarantee is the 
STANDARD MOTOR CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
186 Whiton Street - - - - Jersey City, N. J. 
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An ideal motor yacht of moderate size, 


Speedway 
Cruiser 

Length, 52’; Beam 
11’ 4”: Draft 3’ 
0”. 4 Cylinder 
75 H. P. Speedway 
Motor. Speed, 
14 miles per hour. 


CRUISER 


dations with Owner’s private stateroom, 











splendidly built and equipped. Equally dining saloon and liveable crew’s quar- 
well adapted for coastwise cruising and ters. An exceptionally able and attrac- 
inland sailing. Comfortable accommo- tive appearing craft. 


Price, cost for shipping, etc., upon application. Interesting literature awaits your request 


GAS ENGINE & POWER COMPANY anp 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & COMPANY 


Morris Heights 


New York City 
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URING the war both the motor propelled small yacht and the espe- 
cially built motor-powered miniature man-o’-war performed wonders 
as patrol vessels with the navies at war. 

In the first days of the conflict many young officers of the Royal Navy 
urged the adoption of small torpedo boats and volunteered to serve in 
them. And over night, so to speak, the British Admiralty set the machinery 
in motion for the creation of suitable craft, both by converting such 
yachts and working boats as were immediately available, and by building 































new ones. 

The public has learned but little of the wonder boats created in England. 
The builders, the officers, the censors, kept the whole program quite a 
secret. While we have heard much of the American built British 85 
footers and of our own Navy’s 110 footers and Eagle boats, of the Russian 
60 and 72 footers, and of the Italian 60 footers, all also American built and 
motored, precious little information has leaked out as to the Thornycroft 
built so called C. M. Bs., and beyond the fact that they are diminutive 
vessels of great speed (approximately 40 miles an hour) and that a few 
photos of them were released since the armistice was signed, of which this 
is one, few details are at hand. 

This looks like a wonder boat, doesn’t it? And some folks have 
thought forsyears that the big expensive racing boats and motors were 
useless articles except as the playthings of sportsmen. I have heard it 
said that motor manufacturers should be prohibited from building expen- 
sive racing engines, that only moderate powered and inexpensive machines 
and boats should be built. As I see it, we have yet to learn much through 
the building of powerful, gasoline motors and of even faster boats. 

Without the experience gained through racing craft like Maple Leaf IV, 
Miss Detroit III, Dixie VI, and Pioneer how could we or our English 
brothers have produced reliable motors for the thousands of motor craft 








. that have helped in a large way toward victory? 
i WILLIAM ATKIN 
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An Unusual Atlantic Voyage 


Being an Account of a Passage Across the Atlantic in 1846 by the Pilot Boat William J]. Romer, which Appeared 
in an Old Time Magazine and which was Written by Rear Admiral George Henry Preble, U.S. N. 


EW YORK was thrown into a 
state of great excitement early 
in February, 1846, by the announce- 
ment that a vessel of “‘extraordinary 
speed with choice sailing-masters 
and a picked crew,” would sail in a 
day or two on a special express trip 
to Liverpool. ' Wall Street was in a 
state of sensation; the bulls and 
bears looked mysteriously at each 
other, expecting another corner, and 
the street looked suspiciously 
throughout the day. 

“No one could 
Herald, ‘‘whether the announce- 
ment was a hoax or not. Some 
thought it was to affect the price 
of stocks; others that the clipper was 
dispatched with an Oregon treaty. 
Some believed that she was to carry 
out a declaration of war, and a few 
said that the devil intended to take 
a trip to Europe for the benefit of 
his health. It was not ascertained 
with any certainty till late in the day 
that ‘a vessel of extraordinary speed, 
with choice sailing-masters and a 
picked crew’ was ready to sail for 
Liverpool.”’ 

‘‘On the Ist of February the pilot- 
boat William |. Romer, about the 
chartering and sailing of which there 
had been so many speculations, sailed 
for Liverpool. She was lying at the 
wharf, at the foot of Rutgers Street, 
and by eleven o’clock A. M. as many as 
five hundred people were gathered 
around to see her start. They were 
separated in little knots, discussing 
the probable object of the voyage. 
One said she was going on a mercan- 
tile speculation; another she was 
going out to bring Queen Victoria 
over here; one that she carried the 
result of the Oregon negotiations; 
and one fellow swore that he saw six 
heavy brass cannon taken into her, 
and that he believed she was going a 
pirating or privateering. There 
were some small bets made upon the 
time she would make, compared 
with that of the packet-ship Patrick 
Henry, which sailed at the same time, 
forty-eight hours odds being given 
on the pilot-boat. As twelve o'clock 
began to draw nigh the hands on 
board began to clear up the deck, and 
a few minutes after twelve she 


tell,”’ said the 


rounded the pier and shot out into 
the river as fleet as a courser. As she 
left the wharf the assembled crowd 
sent out nine hearty cheers, which 
were returned from the boat in the 
same manner and by the firing of a 
gun. The wharves all the way down to 
the Battery were covered with people 
eager to catch a glimpse of her. She 
went round the Battery and then 
returned to the East River and lay 
to off the Battery, detained by the 
late arrival of the Southern mail. 
About four o’clock the packet-ship 
Patrick Henry came down the river, 
and, as she was passing out by Gover- 
nor’s Island, the pilot-boat took a 
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**As she left the wharf the assembled 
crowd sent out nine hearty cheers’”’ 
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sudden start, shot across the bows of 
the packet, and soon left her far 
behind. There were hundreds of 
persons assembled on the Battery. 
With the Southern mail a special 
British messenger arrived and went 
on board. There will be a fine chance 
for a race between the pilot-boat and 
the packet.”’ 

The same day the New York Sun 
announced: ‘“‘The main business, if 
not the only business, upon which 
the pilot-boat William J]. Romer 
was yesterday dispatched to Liver- 
pool is now no longer a mystery. 
She was chartered at one hundred 
dollars per month for the boat alone, 
the crew employed individually, to 
run to Liverpool, remain two days, 
and then run back in the quickest 
time possible, and to carry two pas- 
sengers. One of those passengers 
was Mr. Charles Metringaw, the 
confidential and special messenger of 
the State Department at Washington, 
who has with him dispatches from 
that city. The passenger is said to be 
Mr. Bidwell, attached to the British 
Legation. She hauled into the 
stream yesterday morning and re- 
mained till she sailed, no com- 
munication being allowed with her 
in the mean time. She is said to be 
the fastest pilot-boat belonging to our 
port, and is expected to make the 
trip to Liverpool in fifteen days, and 
leave again the 25th inst.” 

It seems now a little singular that 
full eight years after the arrival of 
the steamships Sirius and Great 
Western and six after the establish- 
ment of the Cunard Steamship Line, 
important dispatches should have 
been intrusted to a little sailing 
pilot-boat. 

The New York Tribune, after her 
return in April, gave the following 
rather high-flown account of her 
voyage, and her log going and return- 
ing was published in the same 
journal: ‘‘Graphic and almost pic- 
torial were some of the accounts 
respecting the MRomer,’’ said the 
Tribune, “‘they yet can convey no 
adequate idea of the state of agita- 
tion created by the sailing of this 
audacious little clipper. The Battery 
the wharves were lined 
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crowds of spectators. One would have 
thought that the whole city had 
turned out to bid God-speed to the 
little vessel. The old sea-dogs shook 
their heads and looked wise, the 
politicians winked and looked know- 
ing, reporters walked about with 
long lead-pencils in their hands and 
gigantic memorandum-books pro- 
truding from overcoat-pockets, and, 
with a look of awful mystery, seemed 
to say, ‘We could enlighten you poor 
people on this subject, but mum’s 
the word; reporters never blab, you 
know.’ Sporting men bet largely 
as to whether she would ever return; 
some sneered, some turned up their 
noses and cried, ‘Humbug!’ and all 
were, in one or another, greatly 
excited on the subject. At length, 
as has been stated, the mysterious 
clipper, nodding au reoir to her 
friends on shore, gave wings to the 
wind and flew down the bay, passed 
the frowning shade of Castle Garden, 
and soon the straining eyes of the 
thousands who watched her departure 
were withdrawn in disappointment. 
The beautiful clipper had disappeared 
from their vision as a bird melts and 
sinks from sight behind the curtains 
of the air. 

“At half-past four o’clock in the 
evening, the Sandy Hook Light bore 
west by south, four miles distant, 
and the Romer passed the Highlands 
and stood out to sea. 

“‘No sooner had the pilot-boat 
got her nose out of the smell of the 
land than it came on to blow, as if 
Old Neptune had invoked olus to 
punish this daring little craft for so 
boldly adventuring out to sea. At 
six o’clock they were obliged to take 
one bonnet off the jib, double-reef 
the mainsail, and take in the square- 
sail altogether. In the course of the 
evening, however, the wind mod- 
erated a little, when both reefs were 
turned out of the mainsail; before 
midnight the gafftopsail was set, and 
the little clipper singing over the 
water at the comfortable rate of 
twelve knots. 

“The weather was quite cold, and 
the vessel being cut unusually low in 
the bulwarks, was covered with spray 
created by her own course which 
froze as it fell upon deck and lay 
piled about the vessel like an ama- 
teur snow-storm and tipped the ropes 
and rigging with frosty feathers. 

“At half-past eight (on the 12th) 
the wind came strong out of the east, 
and Captain McGuire tacked to the 
southward and eastward, double- 
reefed the mainsail, unbonneted the 
jib, and finally hauled it down and 
stowed it, lowered the foresail, set 
the storm-staysail, and put a balance 
reef in the mainsail. The wind now 
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blew a gale, accompanied by rain, 
snow and hail, and the sleepless 
discomforts of the voyagers, stripped 
of romance and reduced to the most 
practical terms of reality, commenced 
in earnest. 

“The next day the gale continued, 
the wind having skulked round into 
the northwest and spitting out bitter 
snow squalls. The wind constantly 
increased and the waves ran in 
mountains. The vessel now shipped a 
tremendous sea, which swept over 
her deck and carried away the bin- 
nacle. One after another the sails 
were taken in and the little craft 
brought to under the storm-staysail, 
the wind blowing a perfect hurricane, 
and all hands expecting every moment 
to be their last. All this and the 
next day they were forced to lie by, 
the gale not having moderated in any 
perceptible degree. The next day, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
wind subsided a little, and the vessel 
was put upon her course. 

“The next day, however, a tre- 
mendous gale came on from the south- 
southeast, hauling round to the 
west-northwest, and they were ob- 
liged to lie to again in a heavy cross- 
sea, under a double-reefed foresail. 
This time the gale was accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning, 
rain, hail, and snow,—a choice variety, 

“On the 18th the gale still con- 
tinued, and the clipper (which had 
again been put on her course) 
shipped a heavy sea, which carried 
away a portion of the cockpit bench. 
The next day they were obliged to 
luff to, there being a tremendous gale 
blowing, with a heavy sea and plenty 
of thunder and lightning, rain, snow, 
and hail. The storm went on hourly 
increasing until the next day, when it 
again claimed the name of a hurri- 
cane, with a tremendousse a running. 
Lay to all day and part of the next, 
and made a drudge by lashing two 
spars together, the vessel making 
bad weather of it and expecting to 
lose the foresail every moment. 

“On the 22nd the weather was 
thick and heavy, the wind strong, and 
a tremendous sea running. At half- 
past eleven, however, the sky cleared; 
the captain was lashed to the main- 
mast, and succeeded in taking an 
observation,—latitude 43° 23’. This 
was the first observation they had 
had in several days. 

“On the 23rd the weather con- 
tinued very heavy, and the clipper 
passed a bark bearing north under 
close-reefed topsails, with her head 
to the westward. She hove to for 
six hours to-day but resumed her 
course in the evening, and kept on 
through the next day, although there 
was a heavy gale blowing and a sea 
running with which the clipper found 
it almost impossible to contend. On 
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the next day the captain was obliged 
again to heave to, and at half-past 
seven in the evening a squall from 
the northwest struck the vessel and 
buried her to her hatches, where she 
remained for ten minutes, no one 
knowing whether she would right or 
go down. 

“At length she righted, shipping a 
sea which swept the deck fore and aft, 
one man narrowly escaping being 
washed overboard. At half-past 
eight o’clock the wind had somewhat 
moderated and the clipper wore 
round and kept on her course. 
Captain McGuire being anxious to 
get the eastward. But in ten minutes 
a heavy sea pooped her and nearly 
washed the man at the helm over- 
board. For several minutes after she 
broached to all was supposed to be 
lost; but, fortunately, the vessel was 
brought to and lay with her head to 
the wind, every sea making a clear 
breach over her and the sky furiously 
pouring out wind and rain. 

“The next day and the next 
(26th and 27th) the gale continued 
with unabated violence and at length 
increased to a perfect hurricane, with 
the vessel laboring very heavily. 
The drudge (drag) was now hove 
overboard and a small piece of the 
storm-staysail hoisted to bring her 
round tothe wind. But the hawser (of 
the drag) parted, losing sixty fathoms 
of hawser, with the square-sail- 
boom and yard and two pigs of iron. 

“While lying to during these pro- 
tracted tempests, the hatches of the 
Romer were obliged to be kept con- 
stantly closed, and the crew and 
passengers were confined in the little 
cabin, the wind seas leaping and 
lashing themselves on deck like in- 
infuriated animals, while the hur- 
ricane roared and howled among the 
cordage and over the raging seas, like 
a prophetic voice which came at 
once to warn and destroy. For three 
days and three nights at one time all 
were thus confined below, not know- 
ing at every sharp dip of the little 
boat into the tremendous gulf be- 
tween the mountain seas whether 
she was to struggle up again to the 
air or sink farther and farther down 
until she ‘reached, with her living 
freight, to those dreary depths of 
mid-ocean where float suspended so 
many ghastly and _ imperishable 
wrecks of things passed away forever 
from the knowledge and the memory 
of man. 

‘“‘ Along the dark and ruffled waters fled 
The straining boat. A whirlwind swept it 
on, 

With fierce gusts and precipitating force, 

Through the white ridges of the chafed sea, 

The waves arose. Higher and higher still 

Their fierce necks writhed beneath the 

tempest s scourge, 

Like serpents struggling in a 

grasp. 
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‘Fearful and long protracted was 
the struggle between that little boat 
and the cool and determined skill of 
those who directed it and the mighty 
ocean, lashed into its most mag- 
nificent grandeur by the torturing 
tempest. Often did hope quite 
abandon them, yet no cheek blanched 
with fear. Sometimes the captain 
or the mate would creep to the com- 
panionway cautiously open the hatch 
a little way, and look out to see the 
weather, watching the coming seas 
as they tumbled their shapeless 
mountain masses toward the little 
vessel, and instantly closing the 
hatch as she buried her bows in the 
wave, which passed over her deck 
with a furious trample, making the 
vessel shudder through every timber. 
One great fear was that if she escaped 
being swamped her deck would be 
broken in by those tremendous seas, 
and in that case she would have 
filled and gone down ere the luckless 
voyagers had got a last glance at the 
sky. 

“But the glorious little clipper 
lived through all, and on the after- 
noon of the 27th resumed her course 
to the eastward, skimming the waters 
like a bird. On the Ist of March 
she passed and spoke the ship Sz. 
Patrick, from Liverpool for New York, 
and on the 4th, for the first time 
during the voyage, a dry spot was 
visible on the main deck. At half- 
past four Pp. M., on the 6th she made 
the Skelley Rocks, with two lights 
bearing northwest by east, distant 
eighteen miles. At half-past eleven 
r. M. made Cape Clear light, bearing 
north-northeast, distant sixteen miles. 

‘At nine o’clock the next morning a 
pilot-boat came alongside, and a 
pilot was bargained for to take the 
Romer into Cork. A line was thrown 
from the Irish boat to the Romer, in 
the center of which, in a tight noose, 
was securely fastened the pilot, who 
was then thrown into the sea, his 
friends keeping fast hold of the other 
end of the line. He was hauled on 
board the Romer, and jumping on 
deck with the water dripping from 
him in streams, he made a dash for 
the helm, singing out, in the most 
indifferent manner imaginable, ‘Port 
your helm!’ On being asked by the 
captain if he would take something 
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to prevent his catching cold, he pulled 
out a Father Matthew temperance 
medal, which, he said with a smile, 
was a sure preventive against taking 
cold. 

“Arrived at Cork, the man in the 
glazed cap started directly for Liver- 
pool, whence he returned on the 12th 
and at noon on the next day the clip- 
per got under way and started for 
home. In the mean while, however, an 
incident occurred on board the clipper 
which must not be omitted. On the 
8th, while lying at Cork waiting the 
return of the messenger from Liver- 
pool, the first officer of Her Majesty’s 
ship The Crocodile was sent on board 
by the admiral with a request to 
Captain McGuire to haul down the 
American Flag. Suffice it to say that 
this strange request was peremptorily 
refused by Captain McGuire, and the 
officer took his departure. About 
three-quarters of an hour afterward 
he returned with a very polite apology 
stating that the admiral, from the 
smallness of his vessel, had taken 
Captain McGuire’s clipper to be an 
English pilot-boat. This explanation 
was, of course, sufficient, and we are 
happy to state that the gun on 
Admiral McGuire’s vessel was not 
required to be used, and his starry 
pennant remained unruffled as his 
temper. 

“On leaving Cork Harbor the 
Romer had the pleasure of outsailing 
the Irish pilot-boat which started 
with her, as well as of leaving several 
other vessels far behind her. She ar- 
rived home on the morning of the 
llth instant, with five days’ later 
foreign intelligence and with all on 
board in capital spirits and much 
improved in appearance by the voy- 
age. It must be remembered that the 
clipper in returning home ran to the 
southward in search of smooth water, 
and thus made a thousand miles 
more of way than the packets which 
sailed at the same time. The fact 
about the relative speed of the pilot- 
boat and our best packets seems to 
be this: with a smooth sea and a 
good breeze the pilot-boat can show 
anything that sails a clean pair of 
heels, but in rough weather and heavy 
seas the boat must lie to while the 
ship cracks on in safety. On the 
voyage out the time consumed by the 
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Romer in lying to was equal to nine 
days and nights, and when this is 
deducted from her running time we 
find the Romer, in favorable weather, 
can make the trip either way in 
fifteen days. Captain McGuire, an 
experienced and skillful navigator, is 
of opinion that he can cross the 
Atlantic with the Romer in all ordi- 
nary seasons, even in the winter, in 
less time than is required by any of 
the packet-ships. 

“The following is a list of the pas- 
sengers, Officers, and crew of this 
notable little craft on her late voyage: 

“Passengers, Monroe F. Gale, 
William Brogan. Officers, etc., Cap- 
tain James McGuire; First Mate 
(one of the owners), James J. Wilkie; 
Second Mate, James Conner; Steward 
and Cook, Marshall Green. Seamen, 
James B. Johnson, George Colton, 
James McLeslie, Edward Fryer. 

“The Komer anchored at Cork 
Harbor, March 6, having been 
twenty-four days on the passage, not 
a bad one considering the gales she 
encountered and which delayed her 
progress westward. Referring to her 
log-book, we find: 

“March 13.—Light easterly winds, 
clear and pleasant. 9.30 a. M. mes- 
senger arrived from Liverpool; com- 
menced getting under weigh imme- 
diately. 

“March 13.—Moderate breezes 
from the southwest. 12.30 Pp. m. got 
under weigh and made all sail in 
company with a Cork pilot-boat; 
beat her very easily, the wind being 
ahead and the tide against us. 4 P. M. 
the pilot left us, Cork Light-House 
bearing north by east, distant four 
miles. 

* * * * * 

“April 11.—Light winds from the 
eastward and thick. 4 P. m. wind 
south-southwest and foggy. 1 a. M. 
made the Highland Lights, being 
very thick. 2.30 a. mM. Hook Lights 
bearing west, distant one and a half 
miles.” 

“The Round trip of the Romer it 
seems, occupied fifty-nine days, her 
homeward trip having been delayed 
from causes already mentioned, and 
westerly gales. Probably a more 
tempestuous season for a small vessel 
making the passage both ways could 
not have been chosen.” 
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A Standardized Fifty-two Foot 
Motor Yacht 


HIS new 52 foot cruiser is the 1919 creation of the Great Lakes Boat Building 

Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., and represents the highest development of the 
““stock boat” idea. The yacht is offered complete in every detail. All one needs 
after purchasing the craft is fuel, food and linen to set off on a cruise. There are 
no extras, it is unnecessary to await outfitting and building—just buy the boat 
to-day and sail away to-morrow. 


BVERY last little detail 

has been thought out 
and worked out and every 
available inch of space in 
the interior of the boat 
utilized. 


HERE’S no pessimism at the Great Lakes 

plant—they’re going ahead on a great big 
production schedule and boats are coming 
through in great shape. It’s a wonderful sight 
to see these big cruisers coming through the 
shops in various states of completeness, every- 
thing is orderly, efficient and the organization 
runs like a well oiled clock. Each man knows 
what he has to do and he does it. And the 
boats show it. 
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‘THROUGHOUT the yacht is finished in 

mahogany, selected material that just 
looks great. The workmanship is splendid 
and it shows the result of expericnce, it is real 
cabinet work joinered by men who know how 
and who like to do good work. Everything 
about the boat is complete from bow to stern 
and from keel to masthead. 





HE forward stateroom of this boat is 

a marvel of compactness. Four 
people can comfortably sleep in it. Ten 
people can comfortably dine in it. Its 
big, deep spring pullman berths are 
beautifully upholstered in velour, its 
portholes daintily covered with silk 
hangings, its floor carpeted with a Wilton 
carpet. 





HIS is a real one-man controlled boat. All controls are brought to a central station in the 

middle—not at the side—of the bridge deck. Here the owner has his steering wheel, his engine 

controls, his binnacle, his charts, etc., all instantly at hand and easy to reach and to use. Immedi- 

ately ahead of the steering and control column is a windshield extending the full width of the boat 
a windshield splendidly built which is instantly adjustable. 
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Where the Sun Shines On 
Both Sides of the Fence 
In February, Florida 


"THE St. Johns river, Florida, is one of the few 

rivers on the North American continent that 
flows North. For seventy-five miles between 
Palatka and Jacksonville, it is never less than 
one mile wide and in places attains a breadth 
of six miles. And is a paradise for the houseboat- 
lover and the fisherman. 


‘THE shallows are full of fish, 

and it is a common thing to 
see a mullet hop six feet into the 
air from the river’s surface. 
This is true of all of Florida’s 
waters, for they abound with 
fish ranging in size from the 
mighty tarpon to the small but 
fighting ladyfish. 


HE fast motor yacht 

has found its way to 
this land of summer, and 
while our craft of the North 
are drawn up high and dry 
in winter storage the south- 
ern yachtsmen ride down 
the sun warmed seas on 
pleasure bent. 
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LTONIA is 
a Florida 
type of fast day 
cruiser and was 
built in Miami 
by the Purdy 
Boat Works for 
A. C. Newly of 
Indianapolis. 


HIS winter the yachting season in Florida 

promises to be one of the best ever known. 
All sorts of activities are planned for the 
yachtsmen not least of them being the Fifth 
Annual Regatta at Miami Beach the first 
race of which is scheduled for February 14th, 
others continuing through the week until the 
22nd. Some of the fastest boats in the 
country will compete. 
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HADOW V is a 40 foot fast cruiser and was 

built in Miami by the Purdy Boat Works. 
She is owned by Carl G. Fisher and last 
winter was a successful contestant in the 
Fourth Annual Miami Mid-winter Regatta 
held on Biscayne Bay which is the mecca of 
southern racing men. 


[7's a difficult ques- 

tion to know 
whether Florida de- 
veloped the large mo- 
tor houseboat or 
whether the house- 
boat developed 
Florida. At any rate, 
they are now insepa- 
rable. This particular 
craft is Conewago, 
owned by J. Donald 
Cameron. 
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the deck. 





HE 18 foot flat bottomed canoe Wave Crest. 

foot plank comes in handy in a case like this. 
this boat were hinged on tripods which extend about 4 feet above 
The foremast when lowered forms a ridge pole for a 
tent over the cockpit. 


A six or eight 


The masts in 








Types otf Easy-to-Build Yachts. Amateur 


Boats and Their Rigs 


HAT constitutes a good boat? 

This is the question ever upon 
the mind of an amateur yachtsman 
about to build or purchase his first 
boat. After he has had this one for 
about three weeks he has formed an 
accurate opinion of just what a boat 
should be, and this opinion carries 
through his career as a yachtsman. 
One man will tell you that his boat 
is the best that can be had for the 
water in which he cruises. The man 
anchored next to him with a boat of 
entirely different design will tell you 
the same thing, so it’s up to the in- 
dividual to get a boat as near to his 
ideals as possible and tell everybody 
that she is the best little craft afloat. 

Boats of simple form and rig are 
the easiest to build, and the cheapest 
to purchase or to have built so I shall 
adhere to these types throughout 
this series of articles. 

Before we embark on our trip of 
inspection of the various types I 
shall say just a few words about the 
flat bottomed boat. Veranda sailors 
at the yacht clubs will tell you that 
they are of extremely bad form, and 
that such ugly craft should never be 
allowed to anchor in front of the 
club to mar the scenery with their 


5. S. RABL 


presence. The racing men will tell 
you that they are too slow. And 
the deep water sailors will tell you 
that they will pound in a heavy sea. 

All these men have formed this 
prejudice from having at one time 


or other to row a flat bottomed skiff. 
The only real objection to the flat 
bottomed craft is their pounding 
and even this is reduced to a minimum 
when they are under sail. The flat 
bottomed boat when given a good 








N old and tried 

boat and rig. 
Probably the cheapest 
of all pleasure craft. 
They can often be con- 
structed from an old 
rowboat with the addi- 
tion of centerboard, rud- 
der and sails. 
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carved keel line is as good as any of 
them and when they are heeled they 
are really a V bottomed boat as I 
nave shown in the sketch below. 
The simplest of all sailing craft is 
the skiff. This boat when rigged 
with a sprit sail and given good 
wide decks on her sides can stay out 
wnen the round bilge boats are run- 
ning for a lee shore. They are gener- 
ally made from 16 to 18 feet in length 
and from 5 to 7 foot beam with a 
depth of about one-third of their 
width. Other rigs beside the sprit 
can be adopted to this type of boat, 
such as the leg of mutton, the lug, or 
the bugeye and they are made either 
with a transom or as double enders. 
At the present time I am designing a 
boat of this type with a yawl rig and 
auxiliary engine, which I shall pub- 
lish in YACTHING as soon as it is 
finished so that any one may build 
her in the spring. I have estimated 
her- complete cost to be about 
$250.00 not including the engine or 
sails. The length of this boat is to be 
21 feet over all. 
Lateral resistance in these shallow 
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HE skim- 
ming dish 
or lark ts a flat 
bottomed craft 
that sails past 


them all and 
goes to wind- 
ward ata 
goodly clip. 





























A 22 foot 
flat bot- 
tom bugeye is 


an ideal boat 
for rough 


water. These 
are center- 
board craft 
and make 
handy — shoal 
y water crutsers; 


= this one 1s 
an auxiliary 
with a 3h. p 
motor. 








draft boats is secured by either a 
centerboard or leeboards and a skeg 
in the stern. Leeboards should only 
be resorted to when it is absolutely 
necessary to secure the room that a 
centerboard would take from a small 
cabin and at their best are clumsy 
attachments to the boat and only 
find favor in the eyes of foreign 
yachtsmen. 

The deadrise boat is next in sim- 
plicity to the out and out flat bottom 
boat. They are an unquestionably 
good sea boat and are adaptable to 
many rigs. The deadrise boats as 
built on the Chesapeake are the fore- 








runners of our modern V_ bottom 
boats and generally cross planked on 
their bottoms. This sort of planking 
being stiffened with several stringers 
along the entire length of the boat. 

The dories as built along the Maine 
coast should also find favor among 
the easy-to-build boats; the 
struction of these boats although a 
little more difficult than the flat 
bottom, deadrise or the V bottom 
boats, is in no way complex and no 
one will question their sea going 
qualities. 

Very often a good hull may be 
purchased at a navy yard or light- 
house sale and although of no further 
use for the work for which they wer« 
built, make excellent yachts after 
repairing and perhaps altering some- 
what. 

An old discarded ship’s lifeboat if 
of the double ended type, makes an 
excellent seagoing boat. Fitted with 
an iron or concrete keel and rigged as 
a yawl or knockabout and with a 
small cabin added they are a proto- 


con- 











HEN a boat in this posi- 
tion drops into the trough 
of a wave, the shock is absorbed by 


the bottom. 


Thts causes pounding. 


HEN heeled she becomes 
a V bottom boat and the 
shock is deflected. 
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she would make a good one design 
class boat. Her L. O. A. is 7 meters, 
L. W. L. 4.88 meters and her beam 
1.9 meters. This being measured on 
the L. W. L. , 

Her sail plan shows an area of 
27.76 square meters and is a well 
balanced one and ideal for racing 
and day cruising. The Margrita, a 
19-foot sloop of mine whose plans 
were published in July YACHTING is 
an example of this type of boat and 
has proved herself on several occa- 
sions although she is the last round 
bilge boat that I shall build. 

To sum up the advantages of the 
easy-to-build small boat for the 
amateur, I should first say that their 
cost is very low compared with the 
more complex types. As the value of 
a boat diminishes very rapidly, and 
the owners are ever longing for bigger 
craft, this in itself is a big factor. 
A man building his first boat does 


(Continued on page 84) 


MIGNON is a good example of the small French knockabout 
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type of the English canoe yawls which 
have made extensive cruises along 
the English coast and North Sea. 

I have also added in the plans of 
two very successful French boats, 
The Kismet a little sailing canoe and 
the Mignon a decked racing sloop. 

The Kismet is 5.18 meters L. O. A., 
4.04 meters L. W. L., 1.06 meters 
beam with a sail area of 13.07 square 
meters. She is equipped with a 
weighted centerboard and portable 
rudder which works through a slant- 
ing trunk. The rudder tip is also 
weighted giving additional ballast aft. 
Batten sails and watertight bulkheads 
are another good feature of this boat. 
Her displacement with a crew of one 
man is 215 kilograms. 

The Mignon is a good example of 
the small French knockabout and 















































KISMET is a successful French sailing canoe 
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oe Yachtsman at Durra2z2zo 


The following letter is from Walter P. Grosemann, Lieut. U.S. N.R.F.a member of the 
He has been in command of S. C. No. 327, one of our 110 foot yacht-yard 


Bayside Y. C. 


built and Standard-engined mosquito fleet, which left the builder’s basin, Kyle & Purdy, 


U.S.S. C. No. 327, 
Spalato, Dalamatia, 
December 14, 1918. 
Dear Mr. Allen: 

Now that the great war is over, 
our thoughts are all centered 
on the idea of getting back 
home to God’s Country. We 
have all tried to do our work to 
the best of our ability and both 
our allies and our enemies are 
gracious enough to say that it has 
been effective. We have met 
many Austrian naval officers 
since the cessation of hostilities 
and they are unanimous in stat- 
ing that it was owing to our 
chasers on the Barrage that the 
submarine success in the Medi- 
terranean broke down. That is a 
great satisfaction to us all for we 
now know that our work was not 
in vain. 

Our base was at Corfu, Greece, 
and our barrage line ran from the 
west coast of that island to Cape 
di Leuca, which is the extreme 
southern point of the heel of the 
Italian boot. It is a distance of 
about 65 miles across and 
through these straits of Otranto, 
as they are known, all the U- 
boats had to pass in order to 
either leave or return to their 
bases at Durrazzo, Cattarro, 
Pola, Fiume, etc. That barrage 
was maintained in all weathers 
and it was not long before the 
U-boats felt our presence. Our 
weapon of offense was of course 
the depth bomb or “‘ash cans’”’ as 
we familiarly called them, and 
they were being dropped very 
frequently. To hear and feel 
them explode certainly must fill 
the hearts of the luckless U-boat 
crews with terror. We on the 
surface could feel the vibrations 
at distances of from forty to 
fifty miles so you can imagine 
the effect in close proximity. 
Is it any wonder then that U- 
boat crews mutinied. 

Just how many subs. our 
detachment destroyed is hard to 
say; in order to get official credit 
the evidence of total destruction 
must be such as to leave no 
shadow of doubt. I believe 


City Island, N. Y., last February, eastward bound, and to war. 





though that the Admiralty in 
London gives us seven. Those 
subs. are surely an elusive phan- 
tom and their recuperative pow- 
ers are wonderful. There are 
many cases of subs whose de- 
struction had been almost certain 
yet reappeared at their nefarious 
work after making her own re- 
pairs at sea. That is why credit 
is only given when all doubt is 
covered by concrete evidence. 
You may have read of the 
offensive against Durrazzo in 
which some of our chasers took 
part. Fortunately my ship was 
selected as one of the twelve and 
I would not have missed it for 
anything. It was rather unique 
and also historical for our little 
chasers now have the distinction 
of being the only U. S. naval 
vessels to have been in a direct 
offensive against shore defenses 
in this war. The first few mo- 
ments, when the big shells began 
falling around us, caused a bit of 
a flutter to run through all of us, 
but it was surprising to see how, 
after a few moments, all hands 
turned their attention to the de- 
struction being wrought on shore 
and paid little or no attention to 
the return. My own unit had 
really little to do. Our units 
consist of three chasers but one 
ship from our unit was left 
behind because she had been 
unfortunate enough to wind up a 
wire hawser in one of her pro- 
pellers. That left only two of us 
to guard the south entrance of 
the harbor and our nearest ap- 
proach to real excitement was 
when an Austrian destroyer 
seemed to have decided that our 
neck of the woods offered the 
easiest avenue of escape. When 
we saw him coming we headed 
for him at top speed and even 
before we were within range we 
had bluffed him out of it and he 
turned back to the protection of 
the shore guns. He was however 
later blown up by two British 
destroyers. Practically all the 
time we were tearing around 
over mine fields and I assure you 
there are many forms of enter- 





tainment that are less 
racking. 

We are now at Spalato, Dal- 
matia, a former province of 
Austria, but now the stronghold 
of the Jugoslavs. Our work now 
is of a diplomatic and economic 
nature and we have everywhere 
been received with the wildest 
enthusiasm. We are holding in 
trust two former Austrian battle- 
ships, the Radetzky and the 
Zrinyi, and my knowledge of 
German has been made use of 
to read over and translate a mass 
of documents. 

About a week ago I was sent 
on a trip of investigation to a 
town called Metkovic which is 
12 miles up the Narenta River. 
Here again the old ‘‘327’’ made 
some history for the U. S. flag 
had never before been in 
that port, either on a merchant- 
man or a warship. Our reception 
was simply wonderful. Without 
exaggeration I can say that 90% 
of the population were crowded 
on the quay, and I was greeted by 
the Governor of the province. 
With great pomp and ceremony 
they escorted me to the govern- 
ment house and everything put 
at my disposal for my necessary 
investigations. 

That night a public dinner 
was given in my honor and when 
I was escorted to the dining hall 
all the guests had assembled. 
When the door was opened for 
me to enter everybody rose and 
kept their feet until I had taken 
my seat. One would have 
thought that President Wilson 
himself was the guest of honor 
instead of poor insignificant ‘“‘me”’ 
but then of course it was not 
me personally whom they were 
honoring but the great nation 
whom I had the good fortune to 
be representing. We, our country 
I mean, are looked upon by 
these people as the saviours of 
the world and nothing is too good 
for us. 

Now we are wondering what 
disposition is to be made of us 
and when we may return to 


nerve 
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ODEL J-1 

Primary 
training tractor 
bi-plane (double 
seater) 90 h. p. 
4 cylinder ver- 
tical Hall-Scott 
motor. Wing 
span 43 ft. 10 
in. Length over 
all 26 ft. 7 in. 
High speed full 
load 70 m. p. h. 
Low speed full 
load 38 m. p. h. 
Weight loaded, 
2,000 Ibs. 


AIRCRAFT FOR SPORTSMEN 


WO airplanes well suited 

for sporting purposes are 
models J-1 and E-1 made by the 
Standard Aircraft Corporation 
of Elizabeth, N.J. 

Model J-1 was originally built 
as a primary training plane and 
practically every aviator of the 
United States forces received 
first training on this machine. 
It is by a wide margin the most 
suitable airplane that has yet 
been produced. It is almost 
fool-proof. If anything goes 
wrong in the air, all that the 
pilot need do is to simply let 
the plane go and it will right 
itself, so that the only possibility 


ODEL E-1 

advanced 
training tractor 
bi-plane (single 
seater) 100 h. p. 
9 cylinder ro- 
tary Gnome 
motor. Wing 
span 24’ upper 
and lower piane. 
Length over all 
18’ 5”. High 
speed full load 
105 m. p. h. 
Low speed full 
load 47 m. p. h. 
Weight loaded 
1130 Ibs. 


CYRUS WILSON 


of mishap is through trouble 
occurring when the airplane is 
too near the ground. 

Model E-1 is a smail fast 
machine that has a wing spread of 
but 24 feet from tip to tip. If 
the wings were made to fold back, 
which is not a difficult problem 
as proved by a similar feature 
in the great Capronis and Hand- 
ley Pages, the plane could be 
placed in an ordinary garage. 

A little machine like this 
fitted with checking devices, a 
reversing motor or propeller per- 
haps, could alight in a very 
small space and thus rival the 


feat of Jules Vedrines the skilled 
Frenchman who recently alighted 
upon the roof of a store in Paris 
which measured but 52 by 75 
feet. This approximates the 
area of an ordinary back yard 
and small indeed in comparison 
with the space hitherto supposed 
to be necessary to make an air- 
plane’s alighting safe. 

We move in leaps and bounds 
these days—aircraft will soon be 
as numerous as the motor yacht 
and motor car. What a field it 
opens for the motor manufac- 
turers, the boat builder and the 
sportsman! 
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CHAPTER III 
eye at sea after a dull, unevent- 


ful spell, I have noticed that 
something more or less lively is pretty 
sure to happen. It was so in this 
instance. But the break took the 
shape of perhaps one of the most 
extraordinary and shocking accidents 
that ever befell a ship and left 
survivors to tell the story. 

At this time we were 10° south: 
had lost the Trades; and were idly 
drifting hither and thither, waiting 
for a ‘“‘slant’’ of wind, and box- 
hauling our yards around to catch 
the lightest airs, which, when we 
got them, produced no more effect 
upon the Jron Earl than if she had 
been the Peak of Teneriffe. 

Still, it was the correct thing to do, 
just as though she had been an 
Aberdeen greyhound with a reputa- 
tion to preserve for making passages, 
and never losing steerage way. 
Therefore, the mates solemnly wetted 
their fingers and held them up to 
detect draughts, and gazed as anxious- 
ly at the dog-vane, and worked the 
braces, pulley-hauley night and day, 
and pretended to be ignorant of what 
was patent to the youngest of the sea- 
children, which was that the ship 
when she wasn’t going round after 
her own tail, was making a broadside 
passage towards South America. 

One hot afternoon, Phil at the 
wheel, dozing across the spokes, the 
skipper in a long chair under the 
awning, deep in a book, and myself 
and old Grills putting some new 
ratlines in the mizzen-rigging, I 
happened to glance over my shoulder 
to port. Then I rubbed my eyes, 
stared again, and yelled like a mad- 
man. 

By reason of the awning-wings, 
cut like a steamer’s, neither the 
captain nor the officer of the watch 
could see what I saw, and what old 
Grills, to starboard, presently saw 


also, and screamed at in a long 
quavering treble. 
Not a quarter of a mile away, 


advancing quite silently upon the 
ship, was a rounded wall of water 
coming deliberately and _stealthily 


over the quiet sea surface, over- 


lapping the Jron Earl at each end, 
and apparently almost as high as her 
lower mast-heads. 
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Old Ocean 


A Tale of Life at Sea and of a Most Unusual Shipwreck. 





JOHN ARTHUR BARRY 





Under the blue sky and the hot 
sun it rolled along, a hideous, unnat- 
ural spectacle, as if propelled by 
some hidden power behind it—a 
huge, black, unbroken hill of water 
making straight for us. At sound of 
my cry and the old sailor’s, the 
captain dropped his book, and with 
the mate ran aft to the stern. Phil 
straightened up and stared with 
them, while the rest of the watch 
pottering with sand and canvas 
about the quarter-deck paintwork, 
rushed to the rail, and from there I 
saw them, after one glance, bolt 
like to many rabbits into the fo’c’sle. 

“Phil! Phil!” I roared, ‘“‘come 
aloft!’ and leaving the wheel to 
look after itself, my mate leaped 
into the rigging, followed almost 
instantly by the captain and the 
chief officer. Not before it was time 
either, for already the shadow of the 
advancing roller was on our decks. 
Old Grills was in the topmast cross- 
trees, the others in the mizzen-top. 
Pausing a moment before climbing 
the futtock-shrouds, I looked down. 

The ship seemed deserted except 
for a small boy who came on to the 
main-hatch, and, heedless of our 
shouts, stood stupidly staring at the 
wall of water. I noticed the cook pop 
a white-capped head out of the galley, 
withdraw it quickly, and shut the 
door with a slam. There was a low, 
incessant, ominous, buzzing noise 
in the air as if a monstrous circular 
saw was at work close to. 

As I climbed into the top I heard 
the captain exclaim: ‘‘Good Lord 
deliver us!’’ and as he spoke the 
wave struck the ship along her whole 
length at a height of almost half-way 
up the lower rigging. And as it struck 
it broke, blotting out everything in 
one wild mass of seething water and 
foam, while the Jron Earl went over 
gradually on to her beam-ends, and 
stayed there all quivering, with her 
lower yardarms well in the water. 

It was a matter of the greatest 
difficulty for us to hold on in the 
confined space, small enough at any 
time for four men to stand on, let 
alone now, when nearly perpendicu- 
lar, and with the same number lying 
upon it and clawing at its rim and 
the topmast rigging, while beneath 
us churning and smashing went on, 
very horrible to listen to. We could, 
however, see nothing: for as we hung 
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there, great clouds of warm, evil- 
smelling vapour arose from amid the 
hurly-burly, enveloping the whole 
ship. 

“She's on fire!’”’ shouted Phil, who 
was lying with his legs across my 
back. 

a fire, blacksmith,’’  re- 
marked a voice from somewhere 
above us. “Can’t you tell smoke 
from steam yet’ It’s a seaquake, 
that’s what it is. An’ a rum un! 
Likewise call me a soger if we ain't 
ashore on top of a stinking wolcaner! 
Felt her bump just now, didn’t ye?” 

And, indeed, we had all ex- 
perienced the movement old Grills 
referred to, but in our alarm and 
bewilderment had passed no comment 
upon it, accepting it as merely a 
detail of the whole dreadful and in- 
explicable happening. 

Meanwhile, the great wave which 
had worked us such appalling mis- 
chief seemed to have broken and 
vanished, although around us we 
could hear through the thick and 
stifling atmosphere strange sounds of 
rushing waters, as we hung like 
flying foxes to our precarious refuge, 
expecting each moment to be hurled 
to destruction. Still, there was no 
wind, and it was dreadful to lie 
there in suspense, and be able to see 
nothing but the dense cloud of va- 
pour, accompanied now by a medley 
of sharp, hissing sounds. Something 
extraordinary and awful, we knew, 
was taking place, but what it was we 
could not even guess. Suddenly the 
ship settled over still farther, gave a 
few uneasy bumps and shivers, and 
then lay quite motionless. She was 
now nearly on her bilge; and without 


Tain’t 


any doubt lying on some _ hard 
substance. 
“Old Grills is right, I fancy, 


said the skipper. ‘‘It must be a sub- 
marine earthquake, or something of 
the kind. But where are all my poor 
people?” and he stared wildly through 
the now lightening mist. 

“Stinks o’ sulphur an’ brimstin’, 
don’t it?”’ remarked old Grills, cough- 
ing violently, as he swung himself 
where he had been crouching 


trom 

flat in the topmast rigging, and 
joined us in the mizzen-top. ‘I seer 
much the same sort o’ thing when | 
was on the China coast in the ole 
Euryalus. A darned island came up 
all a smokin’ and a-sweatin’ just 
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astern of us. This time I reckon it 
ruz right under us. Anyhow, I’m off 
to discover what terry-firmy’s like, 
an’ if any o’ my mates is left, which 
I’m somehow doubtin’—wuss luck. 
Anybody a-comin’?”’ 

The calmness and courage of this 
ancient seaman acted upon us like a 
tonic, and without a word we fol- 
lowed him on to the lower rigging, 
slipping and scrambling along it 
until we presently stood choking 
and coughing on the port rail, peering 
eagerly through the haze. But we 
could see nothing. It was much 
thicker down here than aloft. Out- 
board, too, it hung like a fog upon the 
water. Holding on to the rail, we 
started to crawl along the ship’s side. 

Phil and I had ventured some dis- 
tance in this fashion, and nearly 
exhausted by fumes and heat had 
come to a halt, when all at once there 
sprung up a puff of wind, followed 
by another, and then quite a little 
breeze arose, blowing the smoky 
vapour away to leeward like a dark 
cloud, and revealing to our scared 
and astonished gaze the full extent 
of the catastrophe. 

Upon the ship’s decks scarcely a 
thing was left standing. Houses 
boats, galleys, donkey-engine, hatches 
capstans, skylights—all had van- 
ished. Even the pumps had been 
uprooted and swept through the 
bulwarks, of which only a solitary 
stanchion appeared here and there, 
along their whole length. 

To port they had suffered less. But 
the ruin wrought by the rush of that 
terrific rolier was hideous; and we 
stared appalled at the great breaches 
in the deck where so recently had 
stood houses filled with our lost 
shipmates. 

And now where were they all? 
The answer was only too clear. 
Bruised and broken, hurled like 
straws against those iron plates, 
washed overboard, dashed hither and 
thither under the tremendous mass 
of water that had twisted three-inch 
davits into cork-screws, and swept 
as bare as one’s hand the decks of 
a great ship. 

Nor were any weird accessories 
lacking to the tragedy; for gradually, 
as the air cleared, we perceived 
through the sea around us, that still 
seethed and bubbled, dark-brown 
rocks not more than four feet below 
the surface; and upon these the 
Iron Earl lay like some huge, dead 
leviathan, the sun glinting on her 
lead-coloured body and red bottom, 
her bent and crumpled yards and 
white masts with all their equipment 
of rope and canvas lying stretched 
out across the sea as if in a last 
agony of hopeless appeal. 

From her main-royal truck to the 
water could not have been more 
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than twenty feet, at so sharp an in- 
cline did she lie over. 

Suddenly the mate exclaimed: 
‘Look, the sea’s leaving us!”’ 

And, indeed, it appeared so, as 
with more sulphurous hissing, and 
smoking, and bubbling, it flowed 
away from the rocks, leaving them 
exposed to view, steaming and evi- 
dently hot. 





THE OPEN BOAT 
By C. F.S., in Punch 


“‘When this here War is done,” 
says Dan, “‘and all the fightin’s 
through 

There’s some’ll pal with Fritz 
again as they was used to do; 

But not me,” says Dan, the sailor 
man, ‘‘not me,”’ says he; 

“Lord knows it’s nippy in an 
open boat on winter nights at 
sea.”’ 


““When the last battle’s lost an’ 
won, an’ won or lost the game 

There’s some’ll think no ’arm to 
drink with squareheads just the 
same; 

But not me,’’ says Dan, the sailor 
man, “‘an’ if you ask me why— 

Lord knows it’s thirsty in an open 
boat when the water breaker’s 
dry.” 


“When all the bloomin’ mines is 
swep’ an’ ships are sunk no 
more 

There’s some’ll set them down to 
eat with Germans as before; 

But not me,’’ says Dan, the sailor 
man, “‘not me, for one— 

Lord knows it’s hungry in an open 
boat when the last biscuit’s 
done.”’ 


‘““When peace is signed and trea- 
ties made an’ tradebeginsagain 

There’s some’ll shake a German’s 
‘and, an’ never see the stain; 

But not me,”’ says Dan, the sailor 
man, “not me, as God’s on 
high— 

Lord knows it’s bitter in an open 
boat to see your shipmates 
die.” 





“*Tis the tother way about,” said 
old Grills, as we scrambled across the 
main rigging again, and sat staring 
at this phenomenon. ‘The land’s 
bein’ hysted out o’ the sea. That's 
what the matter. This ’ere island’s 
a-gettin’ born, an’ a d——d mis- 
carriage is a-takin’ place to celebrate 
the ewent!”’ 
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And, sure enough, we actually 
watched the rocks rising gradually 
on both sides of us until they and 
the ship stood quite four feet clear 
of the surface. Also, owing to ‘the 
fact that the land rose higher t 
starboard than to port, it lifted the 
Iron Earl into a somewhat more 
upright position, although still far 
too steep a one to allow of walking 
on her decks. Altogether, when the 
movements ceased there might have 
been visible two acres of hot rocks, 
honeycombed with basins full of 
yellowish mud which smelled vilely. 

Everything now became for a time 
very quiet. Old ocean had ceased her 
labour and brought forth a remark- 
ably ugly and dangerous child. The 
noise of water streaming out of the 
upper topsails made us jump again, 
so strained were our nerves by the 
dire events of the last hour. 

With the aid of ropes we presently 
lowered ourselves on to the ground, 
surelv the first ever trodden by man. 
It was still hot underfoot, and we 
stood awe-stricken alongside the great 
red keel, and saw how it was all 
furrowed and fractured from stem 
to bow. The rock was soft in places, 
and the weight of her now began to 
bed the ship in it to the accompani- 
ment of crackling, tearing, noises of 
rivets drawing and plates rending. 
Also, running vertically up her side 
was a wide-open seam from portions 
of which water poured in volumes. 
And through this great fissure, we saw 
like strata in some geological forma- 
tion, sections of her cargo; at the bot- 
tom the ingots of smelted lead, upon 
these again bags of nickel ore, then 
casks of tallow and of cocoanut oil, 
and, last of all, the wool. 

But as we looked, the iron plates 
tore asunder, slowly crumpling like 
stiff cardboard; the fissure ever in- 
creasing in width, while both ends of 
the ship seemed to give way and 
sink as the center of her rose; and we 
fled to the outer limit of the islet, 
fancying that she was going to burst 
into fragments before our eyes. It 
was dreadful to watch a big ship in 
her death throes, breaking her back 
in such uncanny fashion. 

And this was what was happening 
to the Iron Earl; riding as she was 
amidships on a pivot of solid rock 
with much softer stuff at each end. 
As we stared, she very deliberately, 
after one long shivering crackle, 
turned completely on her side, keel 
in air, while to starboard we could 
hear the yards and masts bending 
and breaking in one vast, ruinous 
medley as her weight came upon 
them. 

After a while, walking round, and 
climbing over the debris, we got on 
board, and making our way into the 


(Contsenued on page 82) 
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Sutpossing the Moil Irom 
for Speed ond Reliability 


For over four months the special postal planes designed 
and built by the Standard Aircraft Corporation have carried 
the air mail between New York and Washington. 


Practically an entire day has been eliminated in the time 
required for delivery of mail between these two cities, and 
the service has been rendered day in and day out with a 
regularity equalling, if not surpassing, that of the railroads. 


“STANDARD” Airplanes have proved their sturdy. relia- 
bility by actual achievement. 





Member of Manufacturers’ 
Aircraft Association, Inc. 
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For the Skipper’s Book Shelf 


HERE is a book, Shipmates, a 

wonderful book titled Far Away 
and Long Ago. True, it is not of the 
sea, nor of yachts, nor of motors; 
rather it is a narrative of life among 
the birds, the butterflies, the sinister, 
the curious and the romantic per- 
sonalities who dwelt on the Pampas 
of Argentine in the 40s. W. H. 
Hudson is its author; E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York, its pub- 
lishers. 

eo o & 


UR Navy at Work, by Reginald 
Wright Kaufmann is an authen- 
tic account of the activities of the 
United States navy. Especially in- 
teresting to yachtsmen are the chap- 
ters headed: “With the Suicide 


Fleet” and ‘“‘The College Kids.”’ 
Both of these describe the hazardous 
service performed by the yachts 
converted into war craft. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, are 
the publishers of Mr. Kaufmann’s 
book. 


oe & 


IGHWAYS and Byways of 
Florida, by Clifton Johnson, 
is a book of human interest, in- 
formation for travellers who visit 
Florida, and for those other travellers 
whom chance or necessity keeps at 
home but who travel far and wide on 
the wings of fancy. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York are the publishers of Highways 
and Byways of Florida. 
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HE Offshore Wind. It is said of 

the author of this book, Ralph D. 
Paine, that there is no living writer 
who writes of the sea with more 
spirit, wealth of knowledge, and com- 
pleteness of detail. His book, The 
Offshore Wind, published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, Boston, as all 
who have read the manuscript agree, 
has an authentic saltiness, a savor of 
deep water suggestive of such sea 
classics as Two Years Before the Mast 
and the novels of Captain Marryat. 


ARLY English Adventures in the 

East, by Arnold Wright and 
published by E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York, is a work that 
covers the period which intervened 
between Drake’s circumnavigation 
of the world at the close of the six- 
teenth century and the founding of 
Calcutta at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. These years marked 
the initial efforts of the English to 
establish themselves in the East as 
traders. It was pre-eminently the age 
of the adventurer who sought fortune 
by daring enterprise. For interest 
and picturesqueness there is no more 
fascinating period in England’s past. 
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HE ‘“‘Loch Achray’”’ was a 
clipper tall 
With seven-and-twenty hands in all 
Twenty to hand and reef and haul, 
A skipper to sail and mates to baw! 
“Tally on to the tackle-fall, 
Heave now ’n’ start her, heave ’n’ 
pawl!’ 
Hear the yarn of a sailor, 
An old yarn learned at sea. 


So begins The Yarn of the ‘‘ Loch 
Achray”’ in Volume I of The Poems 
and Plays of John Masefield and so 
continues in inimitable spirit and 
melody the balance of the songs 
Masefield sings. Critics do not look 
for interest in poetry, it is the last 
thing expected of good verse, but the 
unlooked for and improbable has been 
produced by Mr. Masefield—here is 
real interest, perfect rhythm, un- 
matched metre, charming poetry— 
The Poems and Plays of John Mase- 
field! And the publishers? The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


ANY times the complaint is 

heard that yacht interiors are 
too much alike—too similar in their 
mahogany and white, green carpets, 
upholstery and hangings—too similar 
as to the architectural treatment of 
their joiner work and furnishings 
Wouldn’t it be well for naval archi- 
tects to delve into the design and 
styles of furniture, and of other 
house furnishings? There is a wealth 
of furniture knowledge condensed in 
Walter A. Dyer’s book Furnitur. 
Styles published by The Century 
Company, New York. 
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ISS AGNES EDWARD'S es- 

says on Cape Cod, collected 
in a volume entitled Cape Cod Neu 
and Old are delightful reading—and 
as gathered into typographical order 
make an authentic guide that carries 
one from the Canal entrance at 
Bourne to the end of the Caps 
Provincetown—and back again, 
through the byways and over the 
dunes, into the towns, and neighbor- 
hoods of the Cape. This is a book of 
great interest and value to yachtsmen 
and to the summer visitors who while 


the summer away “down on the | 


Cape.” Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, Boston publish Cape Cod Neu 
and Old. 


eo w 


N an introductory note to Th 

Purple Land, written by W. H 
Hudson and published by E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York, 
Theodore Roosevelt has said, ‘‘ Hud- 
son’s work is of great and permanent 
value. He combines the priceless gift 
of seeing with the priceless gift of so 
vividly setting forth what he has seen 
that others likewise may see it. He 


is one of a very limited number of 


people who have been abl 
not only to appreciate the wild 
picturesqueness of the old time Sout! 
American life, but to portray it as it 
should be portrayed. His writings 
come in that very small class of book: 
which deserve the title of literature.’ 
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“VICTORY—WITH PEACE” 


How Many of Your Men of Business 
Would Have Given Your All a Few 
Months Ago to Assure Victory to the 


Armies of the Allies? And Now 
Your Prayers Are Answered! 





The fight is won, thanks to the bravery and valor of the 
Armies of the United States of America and its Allies. 
And thanks to the superb energy, courage and sacrifices 
of the American people and especially the army of 
American business men and women. Arms brought Vic- 
tory and Peace, now— 


“PEACE WITH VICTORY” 


brings a new responsibility—the responsibility of recon- 
struction and demobilization. The United tates Gov- 
ernment has a new and stupendous task ahead and needs 
more than ever the brains, courage, energy, influence 
and money of the Army of Business. 


Funds are needed to bring home our armies, to recon- 
struct devastated Europe and to insure the real fruits of 
victory and peace. 


Business men, your peace fight is along the lines of form- 
ing War Savings Societies and Victory Clubs, among 
yourselves, your employees and your clients. Your scope 
and power is on a og in peace with the scope and power 
of our armies on the field of battle. Reconstruction and 
readjustment is your duty and privilege. 


WSS. 


‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE. 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


PIONEER DIVISION 


National War Savings Committee 
51 Chambers Street, New York 
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A 30 Foot Auxiliary Ketch 


O those who desire a craft for 

use in rough water the plans 
which we reproduce here of a 30-ft. 
auxiliary ketch will be of special 
interest, as this boat is admirably 
suitable for that purpose, as she 
possesses the necessary sea-going 
qualities and handiness which make 
for safety and comfort on such a 
trip. She will also be suitable for 
canal work, on account of her com- 
paratively shallow draught, and 
the masts are also arranged in 
tabernacles and may be easily 
lowered when passing under 
bridges, which ts a point of consid- 
erable importance on many routes. 


























HIS boat is from the board of 

W.G. McBrydeand appeared 
recently in Motor Boat and Motor 
Ship. She should appeal to deep- 
sea motor boat enthusiasts. The 
plans speak for themselves, but 
the following description may be 
of interest. The general dimen- 
sions of the vessel are as follow :— 
Length, 30 ft. overall, by 9 ft. 
beam, and 2 ft. 9 ins. draught. 
The head room in the main cabin 
under the beams is 5 ft. 10 ins., 
over 6 ft. under the skylight. 

The engine-room, being ar- 
ranged aft, keeps the main cabin 
free from petrol or paraffin 
fumes, which so often tend to 
upset some owners’ ‘equilibrium 
in heavy weather at sea. 


HERE is an un- 

usual amount of 
room about this 30 foot 
craft. The engine room 
ts tsolated from the 
main cabin which ts a 
quite real virtue. The 
bridge deck meets pop- 
ular approval. The 
forward cabins are well 
proportioned and laid 
out, and the sailing rig 
assures steadiness in 
any sea. Altogether a 
fine little yacht. 





Entering through the com- 
panion from the cockpit, which is 
nearly amidships, one finds the 
galley, which is well equipped 
with the necessary cooking stove 
and utensils, sink, large locker 
space, etc., necessary on long voy- 
ages. Forward of the galley is the 
main cabin, which is roomy and 
comfortable, and has sleeping ac- 
commodation for two persons, or 
it may be arranged for four per- 
sons if desired. A large wardrobe, 
cupboard, table, etc., are fitted, 
and the cabin is well lighted with 
large portlight and skylight. The 
toilet-room is a spacious one for 
that size of boat, and is placed 
forward of the main cabin, and 














contains wash basin, w. c. and 
lockers. The chain locker is 
fitted forward. 

In the after compartment two 
settee berths are arranged. A 21 
h. p. engine is fitted in this com- 
partment. The fuel tanks and 
water tanks are located at the 
sides of the cockpit, and, being 
almost amidships, very little 
alteration in the trim of the vessel 
will take place when the oil and 
water are consumed. 

The vessel has been given a 
ketch rig, which is a very handy 
one for single-handed work, and 
which will enable the owner to 
take advantage of favorable 
winds and also assist in prevent- 
ing rolling in a heavy sea. 
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How many M. P. H. is your boat making? 
How many R. P. M. is your propeller turning ? 
At what temperature is your motor operating ? 


MASTERS BOATMETERS to indicate to 16, 24 and 
37 M. P. H. 

CORBIN TACHOMETERS to indicate 500, 1000, 2000 
and 3000 R.P.M.,and BOYCE MOTOMETERS (distance 
type) for motor boats, answer these questions at a glance, 
accurately. 

Masters, Corbin, Boyce—each name stands for quality, 
proven accuracy and reliability, such as you want in the 
instruments on your boat. Telephone, write or call for 
full information. 


IRVIN W. MASTERS 


Sales Office: 15 Park Row, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Barclay 8180 

















Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 


Edson Manufacturing Company 
Established 1859 





260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 





CLASS R SLOOP “ROGUE” 


Sails Made by 


Wilson & Silsby, Inc. 


Rowes Whart Boston, Mass. 





Yacht Racing Sails Our Specialty 





Estimates and Samples Cheerfully Given on Request 











Ideal Golf Climate— October to May 


Partridge Inn 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Twenty-four Hours from New York 


Thirty-six Hours from Chicago 


e 


Near two finest Eighteen-Hole Golf Courses 
in the South 


“?¢ 


Thru Frain Service from North and West 
On Main Auto Routes 


*¢ 


Desirable Clientele— American Plan 














Complete Marine Equipment 


MARINE HARDWARE AND ACCESSORIES 
YACHT SUPPLIES RACING SAILS 
CAMP FURNITURE 





TENTS FLAGS 
TWINES AND CORDAGE 
COTTON DUCK 
SAIL AND AWNING MATERIALS 


Gro-B-CaRPENTER & Co. 


202 W. AUSTIN AVE. 





CHICAGO ILLINOIS 








Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 


A NEW IMPROVED, 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimension, 18x18x11” hich 
to top of bowl, 2%” 
cylinder. For above or 
below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing 
many of the advantages 
of the large size toilet. All 
brass and porcelain. Oak 
seat and cover. 


“All prices subject to 
market advances, which 
are continually changing" 


Manufactured Solely by 


THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St., New York 


Pigure 1404 
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American Officers and American Men 


Charles Dabney Baker, mentioned below, was the son of Stephen Baker, President of the Bank of Manhattan Company, New 
York. He received the Croix de Guerre in recognition of his ‘‘bravery and presence of mind” while under fire 


in the trenches as an officer of tne 165th U.S. Infantry. 


He was wounded in battle 


July 29, 1918, and died in France September 12, 1918. 


HE story of how a handful of 

American soldiers, under the 
command of a young college graduate 
with only a limited military experi- 
ence, faced and conquered the perils 
of an ocean voyage which for horrors 
is comparable to the stories of the 
sea by Jack London, was told by an 
officer on board the ship where the 
fight took place. 

“‘Let me say in the first place,” he 
said, “that in thirty years at sea I 
never experienced such a voyage; 
and let me say in the second place 
that if the young soldiers we had on 
board are a sample of the rest of the 
American army at the front, then we 
can’t lose. 

“*We took on a cargo of half mad 
mules and few horses—1,600 in all, 
at last January. We had 
some other cargo, too, which we had 
to load hurriedly, as we received 
unexpected orders to hustle to 
to catch a twelve knot convoy which 
was leaving for Europe in a few days. 
We hustled, you better believe, and 
it seems to me as I look back on it all 
that our trouble started from the 
moment we began to hustle. 

‘‘We had on board a detachment of 
soidiers to take care of the animals 
under command of three Lieutenants, 
a Mr. Baker, a Mr. Booth and a Mr. 
Smith. The commander, Mr. Baker, 
was a graduate of a military camp, 
and so was Mr. Smith. Mr. Booth 
was an old regular non-commissioned 
officer who had been promoted. 
The soldiers were practically all 
recruits. We had to load so quickly 
that the cargo caused the ship to list 
badly, and we were very slow getting 
to the port from which the convoy 
started. When we got there it was 
gone, 

“We lay at anchor for a while 
taking on coal and trying to correct 
the list by shifting the coal around. 
While we were here, some kind 
gentleman undertook to ‘do his bit’ 
for the Kaiser by removing twenty- 
four out of twenty-five of the bolts 
which held one of our coal ports 
closed. The way in which this was 
done insured that the port should 
stay shut so long as the ship did not 
strike any rough weather, so nobody 
noticed anything wrong. We got 
orders to go back to: , where 
we joined an eight knot convoy of 
about thirty ships the last days of 
January. 


“‘Half way across a storm blew up, 
and I give you my word I never 
saw anything like it in my life. The 
wind blew eighty or ninety miles an 
hour, and great waves slapped us 
about as though we had a tonnage of 
12 pounds instead of 12,000 tons. 
Still, our boat might have stood it— 
it was a former German boat—if it 
hadn’t been for that loose coal port. 

“The storm had hardly started 
when we found that the ship was 
taking water badly. About this time, 
too, our starboard propeller dropped 
off and went to the bottom. I don’t 
believe you can blame that on Ger- 
man spies. The convoy in the mean- 
while had been ordered to scatter. 
You see, in a storm it would be 
suicidal for the ships to try to run in 
any sort of formation. It became a 
case of the devil take the hindmost, 
and for a time, let me say, it looked 
mighty like we were the hindmost. 
The convoy never did get together 
again, and three of the ships were 
lost with all on board. 

“‘A rather sad incident occurred 
one evening when the storm was at 
its height. We were wallowing in the 
trough of the waves, a veritable 
crippled duck, when I noticed the 
quartermaster on the bridge paying 
more attention to a ship a half mile 
or so off our port than to the wheel. 
I got after him, although I didn’t 
blame him for looking. It was easy 
to see that the ship we were watching 
was a goner, with tremendous seas 
breaking over her every few minutes. 
‘I’m sorry, ‘sir,’ the quartermaster 
said, in answer to my reprimand, ‘but 
you see, sir, my brother is on that 
ship.’ The ship went down in the 
night some time, for she has never 
been heard of since. 

‘When the storm began many of 
the mules below decks got loose, and 
we had the devil on that ship for fair. 
The animals would go slamming 
from one side of the ship to the other. 
Many of them were literally torn to 
pieces by the tossing and rolling. 
Their screams of agony were some- 
thing awful to listen to. I never 
heard a horse or a mule actually 
scream before, and it sounded like a 
human being in terrible agony. It 
was right here that our soldier boys 
began to show the stuff of which they 
were made.. Lieutenant Baker took 
command as though tending sick 
and dying mules in a leaky ship in a 


gale was the most natural thing he 
did. 

“The first thing necessary was t 
appoint squads to bail out the water 
which was drowning the mules by 
the score and was threatening to 
swamp the ship. The other squads 
had to be assigned to go into the 
hold and keep the dead and dying 
mules from rolling over the bailers. 
The officers and crew of the ship 
had their hands full trying to save 
the vessel. Our wireless was out of 
commission, and so there was no 
chance to get help; we just had to 
fight it out by our lonesome. A coal 
bunker broke early in the game and 
let tons of soft coal into the welter 
of water and mules that was rolling 
around loose in the hold of our ship. 

“I tell you I can’t express myself 
when it comes to describing the grit 
of those soldiers. They went to that 
work with a grin. Ai little fellow 
named George, I have forgotten his 
last name, was, I guess, one of the 
heroes of the whole adventure. He 
was 18 years old, and they tell me 
that he had to drink eight pounds of 
water in order to get by the army 
surgeons. You couldn’t get George 
out of that hold. He worked on a 
thirty hour stretch, and Mr. Baker 
didn’t know what on earth he was 
going to do. He ordered George to 
tend the live animals, expecting that, 
as a matter of course, when he finished 
he would go to bed. 

“T was on the bridge with. the 
Lieutenant when a Sergeant in com- 
mand in the hold sent up word that 
George was back on the job again. 
The Lieutenant sent word that the 
boy must turn in, and the next 
thing we knew the boy was in front 
of us. I tell you there were tears in 
the eyes of every one of us when he 
said: 

“*Lieutenant, haven’t I made 
good?’ Then, without waiting for 
an answer, ‘Why did you order me 
to go to bed?’ 

“That will give you an idea of the 
way those men, most of whom had 
never seen salt water before, faced 
the ordeals of the trip. The loss of a 
propeller made the ship hardly man- 
ageable in a heavy sea, and so we 
had to sprinkle oil on the windward 
side to have any chance whatever 
to ride the waves. We finally goi 
the leak fixed by making a concrete 


(Continued on page &4) 
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*‘*Quality Without Extravagance” 


The Matthews Boat Co. — ss nasin'ssd_ = Port Clinton, Ohio 


IS YOUR BOAT FOR 


Saar 


If so, the Marcu Boat For SALE 
NuMBER OF YACHTING is your real 
opportunity to dispose of it. 














GRAY 


4-Cycle 
10 to 24 H. P. two 
and four cylinder 


Made good in every case. Speed-boat, Work-boat, Cruiser and 


vaamienn 6 | It will be published 


: md strictly A, ani se real mates motes - * eS me 
Marine features ve always wan at a moder price. nmufac- 
tured and backed up byan old are gs aa eager? mama March Ist 
YACHTING readers are recognized 
by all brokers, and others close to 


GRAY TWO-CYCLES—Recognized as a standard. 
In sizes 3 to 8 H. P. Send for big INSTRUCTIVE. Catates. 

such matters, as a most desirable 
market for the sale of pleasure 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 2112 Mack Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
boats of all kinds. They are buyers. 


Advertising rates the same as regular 


DURKEE’S FOR WET issues. 
HARDWARE PLACES Wemakeahalftone from your photo- 











graph free of charge for advertise- 
FITTINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR YACHTS ano MOTOR BOATS 


CABINET HARDWARE, COMPASSES, MOPS 


CHAS. D. DURKEE & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Marine Hardware Specialties 
2 and 3 South Street, New York City 
Pactory: Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. City 
Send 25¢ to cover delivery 1080 page complete Marine Catalog 





ments occupying two inches or more. 


Wecan accept orders until February 
18th. But, why delay? 


Early orders secure best positions. 


YACHTING, 141 W. 36th Street 
NEW YORK 











Make That Leaky Boat Leak Proof Now 


with 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


THE OLD RELIABLE IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
For Waterproofing Canvas Gparee fer | 





For Deck and Hull Seams of Covering Decks, Tops 
Cabinet Canven Beaten 


Yachts and Motor Boats c ‘and Flys 
—USE— Boats 
No. 1, Extra Quality No. 7, Soft 


Quality out. 
For Ships’ Decks Use: Ke. 2, Pirst Quality Ship Gine. No. 3, Special Navy Giue. All put up in 1, 2, 3, and 5-Ib. cans; also 14, 28, 56 and 


112-lb. boxes, either tin er wood 


Insist On Having The Right Hind If You Hope To Obtain Satisfactory Results 


The largest dealer in town carries this in stock; if not he should. Tell him to write us for the agency. 
as Se ee For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses. Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. Send for 
booklets—** “How to Make Your Boat Leakproof.” 


L. W. FERDINAND @ COMPANY, 152 HNEELAND ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Marine Glue, What to Use and How to Use It.” 





“Seaplane Float Construction." 
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Cleopatra’s Barge 


HE Cleopatra’s Barge was about 

two hundred tons burden, and 
was rigged in a remarkably neat and 
beautiful style as an hermaphrodite 
brig. She was elegantly painted, and 
the decorations on her stern and 
cutwater were conceived in exquisite 
taste and admirably executed. The 
accommodations beneath the deck 
were spacious, and fitted up in a 
manner truly magnificent. The 
principal apartment, or grand saloon, 
was especially worthy of admiration. 
Its dimensions were nineteen by 
twenty feet, and it was lined on all 
sides with the richest polished ma- 
hogany, inlaid with various kinds of 
ornamental wood. The settees and 
chairs were of ingenious workman- 
ship, with backs modeled from the 
ancient lyre, and the seats were 
covered with crimson silk velvet, 
bordered with wide edgings of gold 
lace; a large and costly mirror, richly 
framed, at each end of the saloon, and 
a superb chandelier, manufactured 
for the occasion, suspended over 
the center of the apartment, gave a 
richness of effect which had never 
been equalled in vessels of any de- 
scription in those days, when steam 
packets and steam: yachts, like gor- 
geous palaces in size and decora- 
tions, were not even dreamed of. 
The steward’s apartment and the 
cooking apparatus were models in 
their way, and furnished with every- 
thing requisite to enable that im- 
portant functionary to display his 
culinary skill and lay a table in a 
style of almost regal splendor. 

When this vessel was completed 
and lying at the wharf-she excited 
unbounded curiosity. Her fame ex- 
tended far and wide. Crowds of peo- 
ple, residents of Salem and of the 
neighboring towns, visited and ad- 
mired this beautiful specimen of 
naval architecture and her sump- 
tuous accommodations. It is said 
that eighteen hundred ladies, at- 
tracted by curiosity, boarded this 
yacht in one day, and were charmed 
with the elegance displayed and the 
courtesy of the officers. 

It was in this gem of a vessel, 
profusely provided with everything 
which could be devised for comfort 
and luxury, that Captain George 
Crowninshield undertook a voyage 
to ports in the Mediterranean, for 
pleasure, observation, and improve- 
ment. He engaged a relative, on 
whose skill and judgment he could 
rely, to act as sailing-master, in 
order to relieve himself of all trouble 


The First American Yacht 





No Show 


T a meeting of the Executive 

Committee of the National 
Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, held Friday even- 
ing, January 10, 1919, at the 
offices of the Association, 29 
West 39th Street, New York 
City, the responses from members 
in regard to the matter of holding 
a National Motor Boat Show 
were tabulated. 

It was found that the opinion 
of the members was about equally 
divided as to the advisability of 
holding a Show, and the Execu- 
tive Committee after careful 
consideration of the entire situa- 
tion, adopted the following mo- 
tion: 


“In view of the conditions 
now confronting the motor 
boat industry, it has been 
decided to suspend the hold- 
ing of the National Motor 
Boat Show for this season.’’ 


The Executive Committee, in 
making this decision, felt that it 
was properly conserving the re- 
sources and interests of the 
industry. 

The Association has been mak- 
ing every effort to obtain either 
elimination or revision of the 
taxes that are at present incor- 
porated in the proposed new 
Revenue Act for 1918. These 
efforts will not be relaxed up to 
the time that the bill may finally 
be passed, even though there 
seems at present to be but little 
basis for the hope that the present 
Congress may see fit to make any 
revision. 

Present transportation condi- 
tions will also have the immediate 
attention of the Association, in- 
cluding both freight and express 
shipments. Complaints have 
been made that there are un- 
necessary delays in the deliveries 
of shipments and the attention 
of the Railroad Administration 
and others:is to be called to these 
matters by our Association in an 
effort to obtain some relief from 
these conditions. If members 
experience cases of delay or mis- 
handling of shipments to report 
we shall be glad to hear of same 
in order that our arguments may 
be strengthened. 





and responsibility. The other office: 
were men of tried worth and ex 
perience, and the crew, comparative) 
few in number, were all young and 
ambitious, active and intelligent, and 
were selected from the hundreds of 
seamen who thronged the whar!t 
anxious to be employed. Accom 
panied by a few friends for com- 
panions, Captain Crowninshield em 
barked and sailed from Salem on th 
30th day of March, 1817. 

On the passage across the Atlantic 
he touched at the Azores, where the 
magnificence of his vessel astonished 
and charmed the simple inhabitants 
of Fayal, and on the Ist of May he 
arrived at Madeira, where he was 
kindly welcomed, and treated by the 
authorities with respect and hospital- 
ity. After a stay of a few weeks at 
this beautiful island he proceeded on 
his cruise, and visited Gibraltar, 
Carthagena, Barcelona, Marseilles, 
Toulon, Genoa, Naples, Civita, Vec- 
chia, and other ports in the Mediter- 
ranean, examining much which was 
curious and interesting in nature and 
art, and exercising the most un- 
bounded hospitality toward all who 
visited the vessel, attracted by her 
graceful proportions andl elegant ap- 
pearance, and the report of the mag- 
nificence of her equipments. 

Wherever the Cleopatra’s Barg. 
appeared, the owner and his friends 
met with the warmest welcome 
from the authorities and people, and 
were treated with the greatest con- 
sideration and respect. The. brig 
was visited by persons of the highest 
rank, and multitudes of all classes 
freely availed themselves of the 
general permission to board the vessel 
and examine the accommodations 
They were all charmed with what 


they saw, and with the kind manner 


in which they were received and th« 
urbane deportment of the owner and 
the other persons on board. 
In.Barcelona, the Captain-General 
of the province, Castanos, with all 
his suite and noblemen, visited the« 
yacht and were sumptuously enter- 
tained. During the few days the 
vessel remained in port it was com 
puted that twenty thousand persons 
of both sexes and all conditions went 
on board. Indeed, Captain Crownin- 
shield was in a manner compelled t: 
leave the harbor sooner than he in 
tended or wished, in consequenc« 


of the rush of people to tread the deck 


and examine the cabin of this wonder 
ful curiosity. When the brig left th 
port boats . followed ladened wit! 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 


Pians, Specifications and Estimates 
Furnished for all Requirements, in- 
cluding High Speed and Cruising, 
Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary 
Yachts; Houseboats and Commercial 
Vessels. Alterations Supervised 


N?2: 232—FOR SALE—Handsome 145 foot steam yacht. 
modations. Deck, dining saloon and social hall. 
Located New York. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


dition. 


N2; 459i—FOR SALE—Handsome steel twin screw motor yacht. 


deck, 18}4 foot beam. 6 foot draft. 
One of best available yachts of size. 
water heated. inapected Great Lakes. 


P.OENRENS. Naval AROIDT AOE. | 


O. 4923—FOR SALE—45’ Elco cruiser. 
6 persons. 

Completely equipped, perfect condition. 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, 


beam. Accommodates 
motor. 
Inspectable Boston. 
N. Y. City. 


O. 3241—FOR SALE—Handsome Lawley built 
80 foot W. L. 23 foot 
Standard motor, speed 
Fully found and perfect 
N. Y. City. 


+N auxiliary keel schooner. 
beam. Steel construction. 
8 knots. 4 staterooms. 

condition. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, 


Fully equipped. Has Sperry stabilizer. 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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GIELOW & ORR 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Also, Chicago Steamboat Exchange, 350 North Clarke St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Correspondents 
If your yacht is for sale, kindiy send description and photograph. No charge for listing 


; Roomy accom- 
Entire outfit fine con- 


N& 2399—FOR SALE—Desirable Herreshoff built express steam 
Now privately owned. Never been in Government service. 
Adapted for gentleman's ferry service or 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


condition. 
reasonable 





126 foot 

Built by Seabury from our design. 4 
Hot room. 
Outfit in perfect condition. 


N?2: 2549 
* —FOR 
SALE — 
Attractive 
keel cruis- 
ing sloop. 50 
foot deck, 
30 feet W. 
L. 11 foot 
beam. Built 
by Lawley. 
Fully equip- 
ped, perfect 
condition. 
Inspectable 
Boston. 
Gielow & 
Orr, 52 
Broadway, 
N. Y. City. 


Located Florida in commission. 


11 foot 


Standard e q uipped. 


O. 4199- 
| + foot cruiser from our design. 
Able sea boat. 

Heavy duty motor. 


| manner. 
to Cuba. 


staterooms 
Gielow & Orr, 52 


O. 5850—FOR SALE—50 foot Hand V bottom 

express cruiser. Sleeps 4 persons. Van Blerck 
motor. S$ 20 miles. Heavy construction. 
— equipped. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. 
, City 





4 5 wcadadiilese eftss 


O. 4606—FOR SALE—64’ 


One double, one single stateroom. Heavy con- | Heavy 
Completely equipped, including launch | all nt condition. 


struction. 


tender. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. 


sea going cruiser. | accommodations below and on deck. 


3 O. 5455—FOR SALE—48 foot shoal draft bridge 
deck cruiser. 14 foot beam. Exceptional 
40 H. P. | 
motor. Equipment complete, 


duty 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, 


Y. City. |N. Y. City. 


Besides saloon berths all told 12 persons. 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO. 4441—FOR SALE—Desirable 
having 11 foot beam. 
Self starting Sterling motor. 


52 Broadway, N. Y. 


N2: 1640—FOR SALE—Attractive Lawley 
schooner. 85 foot W. L. 24 foot beam. 
| rooms completely equipped and in best condition. 
Has cruised to Bermuda and is very able sea boat. 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Telephone, 4673 Broad 
Cable Address : A. B. C. Code, Crogic, New York 


Large List of American and European 
Yachts of All Types——For Sale, Charter 
or Exchange. Com mercial Vessels. 
Insurance. Descriptions and Photos 
Submitted upon Receipt of Inquiry 


yacht. 
In perfect 


yacht tender. Price 


TO. 3617—FOR CHARTER—Desirable 90 foot twin screw Mathis houseboat. 
Accommodates 3 double, one single state- 


New furnishings last year. 
City. 


45 foot cruiser 
Accommodates 4 persons. 
Speed 10 miles. Fully 
Inspectable New York. Gielow & Orr. 
City. 





~FOR SALE—Desirable twin screw 90 
Built best possible 
Has cruised from New York 
Speed 12 miles. 3 
saloon. Price attractive, 
N. Y. City. 


main 
Broadway, 


and 


built 
3 state- 
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men, women, and children, imploring 
the captain toreturn and allow them to 
come on board the vessel and gratify 
their longings to examine her interior. 

While the Cleopatra’s Barge was 
at Civita Vecchia, the seaport of 
Rome, the curiosity of the sovereign 
Pontiff was excited in relation to the 
floating wonder and her unwonted 
mission. He accepted an invitation 
to visit her, and was accompanied by 
many dignitaries of the church and 
other persons of distinction. 

Indeed, the appearance of the 
Cleopatra’s Barge in any port in the 
Mediterranean seemed a signal for 
jubilee and rejoicing. The effect of 
her presence was magical. Captain 


Crowninshield had abundant reason 
to be proud of his yacht, and to re- 
joice in,having undertaken the trip 
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across the water, and while he realized 
all the gratification he anticipated 
from his cruise, the darling wish of 
his heart to gratify others was also 
realized. 

Captain Crowninshield was absent 
from the United States about six 
months, four of which were passed in 
visiting places and examining ob- 
jects in the Mediterranean. He 
returned to Salem on the 4th of 
October, 1817, perfectly satisfied with 
the result of his expedition. The 
Cleopatra’s Barge proved everything 
the owner could wish, and indeed 
surpassed in excellence his expecta- 
tions. He found the accommodations 
on board so well suited to his taste 
and adapted to his convenience and 
comfort, that he was unwilling to 
abandon them for the most luxurious 





A splendid type of motor yacht 
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lodgings on shore, so the brig was 
securely moored alongside the wharf, 
and there he established his home, and 
announced his intention in the course 
of the next season, to make another 
trip across the Atlantic, pass through 
the English Channel, the North Sea, 
the Cattegat, Baltic, and Gulf of 
Finland, to St. Petersburg, stopping 
at the principal ports on the route. 

But ‘‘the vanity of human wishes”’ 
has often been said and sung. Cap- 
tain Crowninshield, in less than six 
weeks ‘after his return from the 
Mediterranean, and while reposing 
in the saloon of the Cleopatra’s Barge 
apparently in the full enjoyment of 
health, with a prospect of many 
years of prosperity and usefulness, 
was struck with apoplexy, and died on 
board his beautiful yacht. 


An Old Fashioned and Active Yachting Season 
is Indicated by Many Sales 


VIDENCE that keen interest 

in the sport of yachting is 
developing rapidly since the termina- 
tion of the War, is probably best 
indicated by the increasing number 
of sales and charters being con- 
sumated, Among recent transactions 
reported by Cox & Stevens of New 
York, are the following :-— 

Steel auxiliary schooner yacht Ka- 
toura sold for Robert E. Tod, N. Y. 
Y.C. toa prominent Western yachts- 
man. She is a well known craft, built 
in 1914 by Herreshoff for offshore 
cruising and racing, her dimensions 
being 162 ft. overall, 115 ft. water- 
line, 28 ft. beam, 18 ft. draft. The 
Katoura is an extremely able vessel, 
built to Lloyd’s requirements, and is 
equipped with 150 H. P. motor. 

127 ft. overall, steel schooner yacht 
Ingomar sold for Daniel R. Hanna, 
N. Y. Y. C., to Henry W. Howe, 
American Yacht Club. The Ingomar 


has won numerous cups, during the 
past in races of the large schooner 
class of the N. Y. Y. C. fleet in which 
she was a familiar craft. 

110 ft. twin screw power yacht 
Aeldgytha sold for George T. Lippin- 
cott, New York Yacht Club, to a 
Western yachtsman. She is powered 
with two 200 H. P. Diesel motors and 
is one of the very few yachts fitted 
with heavy oil engines. 

90 ft. twin screw cruising power 
yacht Sachem sold for the Estate of 
N. Bruce MacKelvie, of New York to 
A. M. Andrews of Chicago, who con- 
templates using the craft on the 
Pacific Coast. 

95 ft. flush deck auxiliary ketch 
Zahma sold for J. Harold Rich of 
New York to a member of the New 
York Yacht Club, for service in 
Eastern waters. 

95 ft. overall flush deck auxiliary 
schooner yacht Fedalma sold for 


John Candler Cobb, of Boston to a 
New York yachtsman. 

90 ft. twin screw gasoline houseboat 
Bolo, chartered for A. Felix Du Pont 
of Wilmington, Del., to George 
Lauder Carnegie, New York Yacht 
Club, for service in Florida waters 
this winter. 

75 ft. twin screw houseboat cruiser 
Marold sold for H. S. A. Stewart, 
New York Yacht Club, to Walter J. 
Hill. The yacht has been renamed 
Wacouta and is now in commission 
in Florida, where the new owner will 
cruise this winter. 

70 ft. gasoline cruiser Thuban sold 
for Estate of Nathaniel Hathaway 
to a Western yachtsman. 

70 ft. fast power yacht Antares 
sold for Henry J. Topping of Green- 
wich Conn., to a prominent Southern 
yachtsman. 

70 ft. cruising motor yacht Dacota 
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aa” COX & STEVENS = 
“BROKERS 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY ~~" 


We have a complete list of steam, gasoline and sail yachts, auxiliarios and houseboats for SALE and CHARTER. Kindly let us know 
what your requirements are, and we will gladly submit photographs, plans and full description of craft nearest approaching your ideas. 




















N2: 2030—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Modern, 
+‘ very roomy, twin screw power yacht, 124 x 18.6 
x 6 ft. (Now has after deckhouse). Very economical 
to operate. Large dining saloon and social hall on | 
deck; main saloon, six staterooms, two bathrooms | 
and three toilets aft. Handsomely finished and fur- 
nished. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 





N2 1796—-FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Very 

roomy, light draft. twin screw cruising power 
yacht, 99 x 17 x 4 ft., adapted for Florida service. 

Speed 12-14 miles; Standard motors. 

saloon, six staterooms, three bathrooms; all con- 

veapnene. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 
ork. 





N°: 3233—-FOR SALE—Particularly desirable 123 
ft. steel steam yacht. Speed up to 17 miles. 
Recent build. Dining saloon and social hall! on deck; 
five staterooms, two bathrooms, etc. Best craft of 
type and size available. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 
St., New York. 
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O. 1835—ESTATE ANXIOUS TO SELL— | 
Handsome, twin-screw cruising power yacht; 
98 x 16.6 x 4.6 ft. Speed 14-16 miles. Deck dining 


Large dining | 





saloon, four staterooms, beth, two toilets, etc. Very 
desirable yacht available at low figure. Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William{St., New York. 
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N® 1662—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—At- 
tractive 90 ft. twin screw gasoline houseboat; 
speed 10-12 miles. Large saloon, four staterooms, | 


| 
two bathrooms; all 


York. 


'N 





N2; 1828—FOR SALE—Cruising power yacht; 
75x 13x 3’. Speed 11 to 12 miles; 50-60 h. p. 
Standard motor. Dining saloon and galley forward; 
three staterooms, bathroom and two toilets aft. 
Excellent condition. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., 
New York. 





O. 3299—FOR SALE—Modern, roomy bridge | 

deck cruiser; 60 x 13’6” x 3'6” draft. Speed | 
11-12 miles; 65-75 H. P. “20th Century” motor. | 
Large double stateroom; saloon with two extension 
berths, galley, bath, etc. Bargain for quick sale. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 


| 
| 





' very attractively finished and furnished. S 





N2: 3169—FOR SALE—(In Florida waters)— | 
Very 


ery roomy, light draft twin screw power yacht; 

84 x 16.6 x 3.6 ft. Large deck space. Speed 12-14 

miles. Dining and main saloons, three staterooms, 

three toilet rooms; hot water heating plant, electric 

lights, etc. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 
‘ork. 





N®: 2560—FOR SALE—Fast, V-bottom, twin 
screw power cruiser; 60x 13x 3ft. Built 1917. | 
Speed up to 18 miles; two 6 cyl. Sterling motors. | 
Double stateroom forward; roomy saloon aft with 


separate galley; two toilet rooms (one with Sitz | 


bath). Low price for quick sale. Cox & Stevens, 


15 William Street, New York. 
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3.9 ft. New 1916; Lawley built. 


Large saloon, three staterooms, shower bath, 


O. 3427—FOR SALE AT LOW FIGURE—Fast, 
roomy, twin screw cruising power yacht; 74 x 14x | 
Speed up to 16 | 
conveniences. Handsomely | miles; two 6 cyl. “Speedway motors 110-120 H. P. 
furnished. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New | each. 


| ete. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. | 


N®: 3166—OFFER DESIRED—Fast, able, 
- modern. twin screw steel power yacht; 110 x 18x 
5.3 ft. Speed 15 to 17 miles; two 300 H. P. Standard 
reversible motors. Large dining and main saloons, 
two exceptionally large staterooms; al] conveniences. 
First-class condition. Exceptional opportunity. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 





N2: 3541—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Par- 
ticularly desirable 100 ft. steel twin screw 
cruising power yacht. Practically in commission; 
peed up 
to 15 miles; two 6 cyl. air-starting and reversible 
Standard motors. Fitted with every convenience. 
Large dining saloon and social hall on deck; five 
staterooms, bath, two toilet rooms, etc. Without 
doubt finest craft of type and size available. Cox 
& Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 





N°: 148—FOR SALE—Steel, flush deck, steam 
4‘ auxiliary schooner yacht; 130 ft. overall, 110 
ft. waterline, 26 ft. beam, 15.6 ft. draft. Speed 
under power 9 knots; compound engine; electric 
lights; all conveniences. xtremely able craft; 
heavily constructed. Cox & Stevens, 15 Wiliam 
Street, New York. 





ESTATE—Lawiley- 


O. 3561—OFFERED BY 
built, flush deck, keel auxiliary schooner yacht, 


90 ft. overall. Recent build. Saloon, three state- 
rooms, bathroom, etc. Ratsey sails. Speed under 
power 6 to 7 miles. Exceptional opportunity. Cox 
& Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 
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sold for Ralph L. Galt of Washington, 
D. C., to Edward Kiel, of New 
York. 

65 ft. gasoline cruiser Ilse III sold 
for W. J. McCorkindale of Wilming- 
ton, Del. to F. T. Lerch, for use on 
Chesapeake Bay. 

65 ft. overall auxiliary schooner 
yacht Laurus sold for Henry G. 
Bryant of Philadelphia, to Ernest 
Johnson of New York. 

68 ft. fast day cruiser Weent sold 
for Frank J. Mackey, Columbia 
Yacht Club, to the Wallace Fisher- 
ies Company for use in Southern 
waters. 

60 ft. twin screw gasoline cruiser 
Wa-shi-shi-ma, sold for Charles W. 
Clifford of New Bedford, Mass., to 
Alexander Simpson of New York. 

60 ft. twin screw high speed power 
cruiser Merry Sunshine, sold for 
Otis H. Cutler, New York Yacht 
Club, to J. H. Nunnally for service 
in Southern waters this winter. 

60 ft. cruising power yacht Ade- 
laide, sold for C. R. Stewart of New 
York to F. L. Sayles for use on 
Narragansett Bay and adjacent 
waters next season. 

60 ft. flush deck keel auxiliary 
schooner yacht Sirion, sold for Henry 
A. Church, Marblehead, Mass., to 
Samuel B. Coffin who will cruise to 
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the West Indies in the craft, which 
was built for off-shore service. 

65 ft. auxiliary schooner Lucile, 
sold for E. A. Morrison, Larchmont 
Yacht Club to a local yachtsman. 

66 ft. auxiliary yawl Mermaid, 
sold for E. N. Potter of New York to 
H. F. Dyruff of New York. 

56 ft. raised deck cruiser Regina, 
sold for Bert E. McKevitt, of New 
York, to W. T. Harding for use in 
local waters. 

50 ft. bridge deck cruiser Flavia, 
sold for Walter J. Hill, Columbia 
Yacht Club to Joseph F. Joseph for 
service on Long Island Sound. 

50 ft. bridge deck cruiser Trouba- 
dour, chartered for R. P. Huntington, 
of New York to W. A. Powell for 
local use. 

45 ft. high speed bridge deck 
cruiser Sea Wolf III, sold for Le Roy 
Moody, Bayside Yacht Club to 
Quartermasters Dept. U. S. Army 
for dispatch service. 

40 ft. auxiliary yaw! Lucinda, sold 
for Thomas R. Williams of New 
York to a member of the New York 
Yacht Club. 

50 ft. cabin cruiser Bellehazen, sold 
for Hazen L. Hoyt of Great Neck, 
L. I., to Alexander Simpson of New 
York. 

56 


ft. gasoline cruiser Regina, 
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chartered for W. T. Harding, Colum- 
bia Yacht Club to E. W. Scripps for 
service in Florida. 

43 ft. raised deck cruiser Wealaka, 
sold for T. J. S. Flint of New York 
to W. R. Faden for service on Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

40 ft. steam launch Bellehazen I, 
sold for H. L. Hoyt, of Great Neck, 
L. I., to Edward Keil of New York. 

40 ft. gasoline cruiser Camilla, sold 
for John R. Hegeman of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 

40 ft. high speed raised deck 
cruiser Lady Betty for R. E. Slaven 
of New York for service in New 
York harbor. 

32 ft. raised deck cruiser Princess, 
sold for D. M. Shepley of Newport, 
Vt., to The Anderson Company for 
foreign service. 

32 ft. trunk cabin cruiser Fabius, 
sold for F. J. Minkel of New York 
to Maryland Dredging & Contract- 
ing Co. for service at the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, Aberdeen, Md. 

30 ft. auxiliary yawl Querida, sold 
for Wilbur F. Hendrix of Rye, N. Y.., 
to Ralph A. Rety of Norfolk, Va., for 
use in Southern waters. 

40 ft. power Navy Cutter New 
Jersey, sold for A. Simpson of New 
York to Haitian-American Sugar 
Company for use in Haiti. 


IS YOUR BOAT FOR 


SALE? 


If so, the MARCH BOAT FOR SALE NUMBER OF 
YACHTING is YOUR real opportunity to dispose of it. 


It will be published March Ist 


{ YACHTING readers are recognized by all brokers, and others 
close to such matters, as a most desirable market for the sale of 
pleasure boats of all kinds. They are buyers. {| Advertising 
rates the same as regular issues. {| We make a halftone from 
your photograph free of charge for advertisements occupying 
two inches or more. {| We can accept orders until February 
18th. But, why delay? ‘{ Early orders secure best positions. 


YACHTING, 141 West 36th Street, NEW YORK 
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navas ancurrects ~TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE “ie msumaxce 
ENGINEERS Le . REPRESENTED 

‘eamndiy ineenioen 52 Pine Street - New York City ABROAD 
TELEPHONE, JOHN 4510 
OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUMBER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 
Z : N2®: 7987 
« —FOR 
SALE OR 
CHART- 
ER —Mod- 
ern cruis- 
J ing motor 
loam yacht 106 
mx 13.6 x 6 
ft. draught. 
Built 1911. 
300 H. P. 
Stan dard 
motor; 
a= 13 
nots; 4 
O. 1848—SALE—CHARTER—Modern houseboat, ideally suited for staterooms, 
+‘ southern waters, 123 x 115 x 17.8 x 3.4 ft.; 2 Standard motors, 4 large saloon  be- 
staterooms, 2 bathrooms, saloon; very large shade deck; lighted by electricity low, deck dining saloon, bath room, 2 owner's water closets. Lighted by 
and has new ice machine. Full particulars from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 electricity. Large quarter and bridge decks. Full data from Tams. Lemoine 
Pine St., New York. & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 
N?®: 6054—Auxiliary 
caravel yacht, the | NTO. 8940 
most picturesque house- _ + -FOR 
boat in America; /) SALE—Ex- 
extraordinary accom- : » ceptional 
modations on deck and > opportunity 
below. Should be seen : / to purchase 
to be appreciated; a ; atabargain, 
comfortable, safe cruis- eos) Sy sa = raised deck 
er. Has covered the cruiser, 61 
coast between New x 12.10x3.6 
York and Bar Harbor i : 
( ) ft. draught, 
several times. If strip- built 1909. 
ped of her caravel rig 2-40 H, P. 
and high bulwarks and Knox mot- 
rails, the hull would ors new 
still make a most desir- 1912, light- 
able houseboat. Fur- ed by elec- 
ther particulars from tricity. Ex- 
Tams, Lemoine & cellent own- 
Crane, 52 Pine Street, er’s accommodations. Further particulars from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 





New York. 52 Pine St., New York. 





WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 


Ca able r 
$638 Bowling Green 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Yachting, N.Y. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 








NO. 1081—FOR SALE—Twin screw 90 ft. 

power yacht, splendid accommodation. 
Recently overhauled and two new Standard 
4 cylinder 75 H. P. each, installed 1916. 





> NO! 924—Power Yacht, 92 ft., six-cylinder | 

NO. 1738—Raised Deck Cruiser, 65’ x 11’, 20th ey motor recently over- | Exceptionally able and fully found. Apply 
six cylinder motor; good accommoda- 

tion. Apply William Gardner & Company, 

1 Broadway, New York. 


hauled, good deck space. Apply William | William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New 
Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. York. 








NO. 1810—FOR SALE—Bridge deck and NO. 646 — SALE — CHARTER — Steel 
trunk cabin cruiser, 51xl1x4 ft. Murray | NO. 2343—Practically new, twin-screw | Steam Yacht, 123 x 17, two large deck- 
& Tregurtha motor; good accommodation, 60 foot express cruiser, Sterling engines, | houses, five staterooms, etc. Condition 





completely equipped. Further details from | speed 22 miles. Apply William Gardner & | good as new. Apply William Gardner & Co., 
William fa a0. & Co., 1 Broadway, N. Y. | Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 1 Broadway, New York. 





Some Hints for the 
Amateur Photographer 


LMOST always the hand-camera 

tyro makes the mistake of 
selecting a subject which is, so to 
speak, too near its own background; 
and the consequence is that even 
using a fairly large stop he gets the 
subject as sharp as its background, 
and vice versa. This is specially com- 
mon in hand-camera outdoor por- 
traits. The figure is placed up against 
a wall or bank of trees, and in the 
result, the spotty background, by 
its sharpness, competes with the face 
in value. Had the figure been posed 
a few yards away from the back- 
ground, the latter would have been 
a mere vague mass, not competing 
with the face at all. Even with a 
flattish lighting, the model would 
have stood out from the background. 
With a very-much-to-the-side light- 
ing it would have done so still more. 


oo ye 


N a recent number of the Photo- 

Revue, M. D. Bernard describes 
a method he has invented for mount- 
ing prints that he says pleases him so 
well that he now would use no other. 
It consists in simply smearing the 
back of the print with albumen 
(whites of eggs) and applying a hot 
smoothing-iron, as with the dry 
mounting tissue. The iron should 
be as hot as possible without injuring 
the paper, and has the effect of 
coagulating the albumen and uniting 
inseparably the two surfaces in con- 
tact. Humidity has no effect on this 
adhesive, as under the influence of the 
heat the albumen becomes absolutely 
insoluble and impervious to water or 
other liquids. M. Bernard attached 
prints to glass plates with the 
albumen, applying the heat gradually 
to avoid breakage; and they could 
not be removed except by scraping. 


oo we 


SE the regular tank powders, 

mix up according to directions, 
but do the developing in a flat tray 
of the ordinary kind, covered over 
with a second tray of enameled ware 
or hard rubber. I do considerable 
developing in this way and find 
it much more economical, when I 
have only one or two plates to 
develop, as the quantity of solution 
needed is much smaller. 


oo yo 


I HAVE not been able-to find any- 
thing as good as a piece of velvet 
fastened over the edge of a straight 
card, a little longer than the plate is 
wide. It picks up every particle of 
dust with one gentle brush across the 


plate. ll Sa 
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What's the idea? This man caught it. 


A check for $3.00 will bring 
you a full year of 


ei OUTING 


The World’s Authority on 
Outdoor Life and Sport. It 
is a good magazine to have. 
Better mail your check today to 
OUTING PUBLISHING CoO. 


141 B West 36th Street, New York City ~~ 


1919 
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Yachtbroco, Newyork 


25 years in the business, 





sm H.H. JENNINGS COMPANY “===: 


Cable Address AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS Merchant Vessels for Sale and Charter Surveying 


No. 1 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 


All the available yachts for sale and charter. Below are a few of our offerings. Our knowledge of the yachts we offer, and our experience of over 


Marine Insurance 


satisfaction to any one buying or chartering a yacht through this office. Send for our Catalogue 











N2: 3745. 50 foot auxiliary centerboard yawl. 





RO 
“§ * 


| 





N2: 145 foot steel steam yacht. Four state- 
aa dining saloon, social hall, baths, etc. 
| Steam aon, electric lights, etc. Speed 16-18 miles. 


Three staterooms and two transom berths in . | Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New 
main cabin. 25-35 H. P. motor. Speed 8 miles. N'"boubie a a ee ag ng Ss | | York city, N 
Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, N. Y. Sterli Motor. Speed. 7 miles. Splendid | 
pow, aog,. # i Jennings Company, Wie a. 





N2: 1497. 51 foot cruiser. Two double state- 


1 Broadway, N 





rooms. Dining saloon in sunken deckhouse 


forward. Galley, toilet room, also berth and toilet | 
for man. 40 H. P. Murray & Tregurtha Motor. | Sleeps four people. 


Electric lights, etc. Speed 11 miles. Splendid | lights, m Good condition. § i 
proposition. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, | Apply H. 5 Sas Company, 1 Broadway, New | Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New 


1 Broadway, N 

















THE LAST WORD IN 
YACHT DESIGNING 
AND BUILDING 


LUDERS 
MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


| York City, N 





O. 4145. 40 foot iy centerboard yawl. 








No. 1688. 45 foot bridge deck cruiser. Double 
stateroom, two extension berths in main cabin. 
H. P. motor. Electric | Two toilets. 32-37 H. P. Standard Motor. Speed 


Price attractive. | 10-12 miles. Electric lights, etc. Price attractive. 


York City. 








BUILT 


= * JOHN CURTIN, INC 











Cables: Nitrucon Phone: Broad 6006 


Established 1853 





Makers of 


YACHT SAILS, FLAGS and 
PENNANTS 


46 AND 48 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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New Officers for the 
Morris. Yacht Club 


T a meeting of the Morris Yacht 

Club, of Pelham Bay Park, 
held December 9th, the following 
officers were elected: Commodore, 
Frederick Balzer; Vice Commodore, 
E. Delevante; Rear Commodore, A. 
E. Weseman; Treasurer, Arthur Toms; 
Recording Secretary, H. Stahl; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Edw. Roberts, 
Jr.; Board of Directors (2); W. C. 
Thorn, Paul Kloeffler. 


Vance Elected Again 


HE Port Washington Yacht Club 

of Port Washington, L. IL., is 
preparing for activities during the 
coming season. At the annual 
meeting officers were elected and 
plans for the season discussed. 

Commodore Arthur T. Vance was 
reelected for his third term and 
William Miller was elected for his 
sixth term as Secretary. 

Commodore, Arthur T. Vance; 
Vice Commodore, Walter F. Blaisdell; 
Rear Commodore, Daniel H. Burdett; 
Secretary, William Miller; Governors 
to serve until 1921, Byron C. Gould, 
Allen Walker, Charles B. Ross; 
Trustee for Bondholders to serve 
until 1922, L’Estrange Carey; Nomi- 
nating Committee for 1920, Dr. Peter 
B. Lewis, Chairman, Charles T. 
Dodge, H. H. Carlton, Richard Duff, 
G. Everett Welling. 


An Inter Club Class 


6 Riverton Yacht Club, River- 
ton, N. J., is making extensive 
plans to encourage the racing of 
sailing boats in their vicinity and 
wishes to secure the cooperation of 
all those true yachtmen who favor 
“‘windjamming.”’ 

This club has always encouraged 
sail boat racing and the enthusiasm 
for it hasnever diminished at Riverton. 
In fact their latest class, the sixteen 
footers, was the largest one design 
class that has ever been built on the 
Delaware River. Nevertheless, they 
feel that the sport cannot attain its 
greatest popularity until all Yacht 
Clubs have more interclub racing. 


The greatest days of the ‘‘Sand- 
baggers”’ and “‘tuck ups’’ were the 
days when the up river “hookers” 
went gunning for the. down river 
“‘*hookers,’”’ when Port Richmond 
looked blood at Shackamaxon St. and 
every man jack in either or any 
locality was willing to prove that 
they were better sailors than anyone 
else and to back their opinions with 
“pieces of eight.”’ 

This is the kind of racing that the 
Riverton Y. C. wish to encourage— 
interclub racing in one design boats, 
and boats of the size and price that 
will enable clubs to get together the 
best sailors, not necessarily the most 
affluent. Therefore, this club has 
decided to promote a one design 
interclub class. Just at present it is 
impossible to say how soon they 
will be able to get the boats built; 
but until that time if they can find 
out just how many men are interested 
in this scheme they will be able to 
get together to work out the details. 
Already nine members of the River- 
ton Yacht Club have signified their 
intention of getting boats. 

Shipmate, if you are interested, or 
become interested, to the extent of 
buying or building into the class, the 
secretary of the Riverton Y. C., J. 
Linton Rigg, 305 Main Street, River- 
ton, N. J., will be only too glad to 
hear from you. And, at any rate, 
would appreciate an expression of 
your opinion. 


The Capital Yacht Club 


T the Annual Meeting of the 

Capital Yacht Club, Washing- 
ton, D. C., the following officers 
were elected for 1919: 

Daniel H. Fowler, Commodore; 
Hon. Luke C. Strider, Vice Commo- 
dore; Collingwood Sanborn, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Lyman F. Hewins, Measur- 
er; Adrian Sizer, George H. Bright 
and Eugene F. Hartley, Directors. 

The retiring officers reported a 
successful season for 1918 in spite 
of the fact that a large number of 
the boats were out of commission 
because of the absence of the owners 
at the front in naval and military 
service. The new officers look 
forward to a big season for 1919. 
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An Open Letter from the 
Lynn Yacht Club 


Lynn, Mass., 
January 16, 1919. 
Gentlemen :— 

The various yachting publications 
have recently published articles con- 
taining many references to the future 
of boating as a sport after the war, 
laying stress on the fact that yacht 
clubs would be augmented by new 
recruits who have learned to love the 
water while serving in the Navy 
The reasoning in these articles is 
sound and if everything goes as 
predicted there is no doubt but that 
yachting will boom. There are, 
however, certain conditions existing 
which we, members of the Lynn 
Yacht Club, believe to be detriment- 
al to the best interests of our club; 
not only to our club but to yachting 
as a whole. We refer to the method of 
measuring boats to determine the 
tonnage used by the collector of 
internal revenue here in Massa- 
chusetts. In our opinion the method 
is entirely unfair to small boat 
owners. A number of yachtsmen in 
this vicinity gave the tonnage of 
their boats as being less than five 
tons net and paid the tax called for. 
They believed this to be true, and 
still think so. A short time ago they 
all received notice that on account 
of the boats being a certain length 
the tonnage was over five tons, 
therefore they must pay a tax of 
fifty cents a foot on the over-all 
length. Most of the owners protested 
and had their boats measured. Much 
to their surprise they learned that 
the only space allowed for deduction 
was that occupied by the engine and a 
small working space around it. The 
room taken up by the lockers, tanks, 
tool chests, batteries, or water closet 
was not deducted—nothing at all 
but the bare engine. Boats are 
measured as though they were empty. 
Any boat of thirty feet when meas- 
ured in this way is sure to run over 
five tons net. Commercial boats are 
allowed sleeping quarters for the 
crew; we believe private boat owners 
ought to have the same privilege. 

We will try and explain why we 
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The 
Patriotic 
Sport 


There are 4323 gun clubs 
in America. i will be 
more than double that 
number “after the boys 
come home.” 


Shooting is America’s test of 
skill and 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is the supreme test ofall. In nearly 
every aviation school trapshooting 

as part of the training in 
which every soldier has had to 
qualify. Now comes your oppor- 
tunity to learn the game. 

Go out to your nearest gun club 
today. Get into the midst of this 
democratic, patriotic, self-develop- 
ing pastime. Meet the boys who 
have made history. Any shooter 
will lend you a gun and teach you 
the “kinks” of the game. 

For name of your nearest gun 
club and trapshooting Instruction 
Book write 


SPORTING POWDER DIV. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Box A, Care of YACHTING 
141 West 36th Street 


FOR SALE 





BILGE PUMP 


Rotary Type 
Made of Bronze 


New York 
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believe that a tax of fifty cents a 
foot on a boat thirty feet long is 
going to work to the detriment of 
yachting: A tax of $15.00 in addition 
to the city tax is bound to discourage 
the man earning small wages from 
buying a boat. If he does not buy a 
boat he is not likely to join a club. 
Boat builders are going to feel the 
effects of this, and so will engine 
manufacturers. Poor men now own- 
ing boats will try to sell them, if 
they can find buyers, and resign 
from the clubs. The tax may not 
be severe on men in good financial 
condition; but how about the poor 
fellow who has a tubby old converted 
Navy boat, with a single cylinder 
engine, and the whole outfit worth 
not more than $200.00? Is it fair for 
him to pay a $15.00 tax? We think 
not, and hope you will use your 
influence to have the measuring done 
differently. If you knéw of any way 
in which we as a club may assist in 
bringing about an abatement of the 
tax please advise us. 


Respectfully yours, 
LYNN YACHT CLUB. 
WituiaM B. BovurtI ier, 
Secretary. 








A Yachtsman at 
Durrazzo 
(Continued from page 61) 


“that home, be it ever so 
humble.”” It is very probable 
though that we will have to 
bring these ships back to the 
States and that will mean that 
we won’t be back before the 
first of April at the earliest. 
The next few months, are, as 
you know, the storm months on 
the Atlantic so that we will go 
way to the south via the Canary 
Islands and thence to the West 
Indies and from there to our own 
coast. The run from the Canaries 
to Porto Rico is about 2700 
miles so we will have about an 
eighteen days stretch at sea in 
these cockleshells; so long as we 
are ‘‘homeward bound”’ it has 
no terrors for us, so ‘‘Quarter- 
master, let her go west” say we. 
Before this ship goes out of 
commission I hope it shall be my 
pleasure to welcome you once 
more on board and let you look 
over the tools of our trade. 
With best wishes for the New 
Year, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
WALTER P. GROSZMANN. 
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FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Yacht Agent 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 3 = nccebP sive 


High-class yachts of all types for sale and charter 
Let me know your requirements 











O. 2194—FOR SALE—Auxiliary Sloop; 

dimensions 44x28x11x3.10; designed by 
A. Cary Smith and built by Jacob; full head- 
room; sleeps four in main cabin; new motor 
installed 1917; one of the best cruising boats 
of the size. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES 
YACHT AGENT 
29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


O. 2826—FOR SALE—C. B. Knock- 
about; 33 ft. O. A., 10 ft. Beam, 28 in. 


Draft; without board; no repairs needed. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES 
YACHT AGENT 
29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
Complete List of All Types of Yachts For 
Sale or Charter. Designs Furnished 
for Cruising and Racing Craft 
Telephone, Main 3141 
114 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 














STRONG & BICKMAN 
Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; Commercial 
Vessels, Steamers, Sail and Auxiliaries; Plans, 
Specifications, New Construction. 


Tel. Whitehall 537 
Cable Address *‘Strobick-New York” 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
af all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 
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MOXLEY 
MOTOR 
BOATS 


We claim that 
there are no bet- 
ter boats built at 
any price. Com- 
pare our prices, 
then visit our 
showrooms, and 


convince yourself. 


QUICK 


DELIVERIES 


We Specialize on 
three Stock 
Launches in Sizes 
of 16, 20 and 25 
feet. All complete 
—ready to run. 


THE MOXLEY 
GUARANTEE WILL 
PROTECT YOU 


All hulls copper 
riveted. Cruisers 
and Yacht Tend- 
ers. Our Stock 
Launches power- 
ed with the fa- 
mous ‘Palmer’ 
Engines. Order 
now. A 25% de- 
posit will hold one 
of these launches 
for delivery in 
Spring. 


Wm. J. Moxley & Son 


COS COB, CONN. 


Sixteen Years of Honest 
Boat Building 
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When Old Ocean Labors 


(Continued from page 64) 


saloon we, with much difficulty, got 
some tinned provisions and biscuits 
out of one of the lockers in the pantry. 
Very fortunately, too, one of the two 
water tanks, which were fixtures on 
each side of the quarter-deck, had 
been thrown out upon the island; 
and, though dented, the lid was still 
in the manhole, so we were able to 
procure a very much-needed drink. 


By this time the sea was low; and 
we went “‘ashore,’”’ and began to eat 
in a half-hearted manner, saying 
little, pausing between mouthfuls 
to stare seaward, or up at the torn and 
broken carcase of our late home in a 
sort of incredulous wonder that such 
an outrageous misfortune could ac- 
tually have happened us. The loss, 
too, so sudden and terrible, of all 
our shipmates had completely taken 
the heart out of us. 

Presently the captain, after eating 
a little, got up and began to walk to 
and fro with bowed head and arms 
hanging loosely. Phil was in the 
dumps; and the young chief mate 
began to speak mournfully of the 
lost men, and of what our own 
chances were. 

“This here wolcaner,’” remarked 
old Grills, who appeared the least 
troubled of us all, and chewed with 
relish at the cabin biscuits, ‘‘might 
flop down to where he come from any 
minute. An’ he might have come to 
stay perm’nent; and when settled he 
might start burstin’ out a-fire. But 
I reckon, now, as he ain’t one o’ 
them sort. He’s just an island settin’ 
on top o’ the funnel that comes up 
from below. It’s hard to say, just 
yet, what his little game is. 

“Raft!”"—in reply to a suggestion 
of the mate’s—‘‘why, sir, there ain’t 
enough timber about her to build 
one. Our best chance, I expeck, is to 
light her up before it gets too dark, an’ 
trust to some ship a-sightin’ of us.” 


“A good idea,’’ said the captain. 
‘*We'll go aboard and get every lamp 
and lantern we can lay hold of. Oil 
we can’t very well run short of. And 
we are right in the track of South 
American traders.”’ 


So, getting to work we started on 
our search, and as luck would have it, 
we found the lamp-locker situated, as 
it was, well under the fo’c’sle-head, 
intact, and its contents practically 
undamaged. These we trimmed and 
lit, and secured here and there about 
the wreck. Also, after much toil, we 
broke out and broached a cask of 
cocoanut oil, and soaked lumps of 
sail-cloth in it, ready to light a flare 
at a minute’s notice. Then, after 
dividing the night into four watches, 
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of which I took the first, my com- 
panions stretched themselves on the 
mizzen stay-sail which we had un- 
bent and thrown on the rocks. 

And, surely, one of the strangest 
look outs ever seaman kept was mine 
that night! 

So as to be as high above the sea 
as possible, I had chosen a place on 
the ship herself where the topsides 
tumbled home nearly as flat as a wall; 
and there I paced continuously to and 
fro, keeping a bright look out on each 
hand. 

Twenty feet below I could hear the 
wavelets gently lip-lapping against 
the new shore so wonderfully raised 
in mid-ocean, while my ears, do what 
I would, kept ever open for the first 
sign that should herald its return to 
the depths from which it had sprung. 
On one side I could see dimly the 
forms of my shipmates laid out like 
corpses as they slept motionless, 
overcome with fatigue and strain. 
on the other side lay the tangled mass 
of spars and gear, with here a yard- 
arm sticking up, and there a pallid 
curtain of canvas that at times rustled 
to a heavier air than usual. Red, 
green, and white lights twinkled 
through the darkness, looking eerily 
out of place with their past signifi- 
cance. 

Beneath my feet as I gazed down to 
port, grasping the life-line we had 
rigged fore and aft for the man on 
watch, the deck fell sheer; and it 
gave me a strange, sick feeling to 
stand there and stare at the spot 
among the other vacant ones, marked 
only by a few stanchions, where once 
I had eaten, and slept, and yarned, 
and growled so many watches away 
in company with those lost ones; and 
where, now, instead of the lights and 
laughter, and perhaps the sobbing 
and squeaking of a concertina in the 
dog-watch, were merely deep gloom 
and darkness, and strange, creeping 
noises, rising from the interior of the 
dead ship; and smiting alarmingly 
on the stillness of the night. 

Altogether, so hideously grotesque, 
weird, and unnatural was the scene, 
that when I descended and called 
the chief mate, whose relief it was, I 
did not wonder that, when fully 
awakened, he jumped to his feet, and 
clutched my arm, and glared wildly 
around and about him, and exclaimed: 
**My God, Ward, I thought it was all 
a dream!” 

At dawn we were hard at work 
in the attempt to construct some kind 
of a raft. Not that we meant to ab- 
abandon the ship so long as we could 
stick to her. But in heavy weather, 
and at so slight an elevation, we only 
too easily pictured to ourselves the 
great waves striking her and lifting 
her bodily off the island. Nor, in 
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the permanence of the latter had we 
much faith. 

After working hard all the morning, 
we could have wept when we came to 
reckon up the material collected with 
not a little peril and difficulty. 
Cabin doors, and some flimsy wood- 
work, a few smali tables, and odds 
and ends of settees, for the most 
part useless, represented the sum 
total of our efforts. We had no tools, 
or we might have done something 
with the wooden topgallant and royal- 
masts. But these were so smashed 
and splintered as to be of little use 
in any case. However, we perse- 
vered, and at nightfall we had put 
together a nondescript sort of affair 
that made old Grills promptly express 
his intention of ‘“‘drownding decent”’ 
rather than trast himself to it. 

Very fortunate for us was the fact 
of our misfortune having overtaken 
us in the ‘ Doldrums,’”’ a spot where 
for weeks, even months, almost utter 
calm prevails. 

That night I had the middle watch. 
It was excessively dark, so dark, in- 
deed, that I had to keep a hand con- 
stantly on the life-line as I moved 
slowly along the iron plates heated 
by the day’s sun, eagerly scanning the 
ocean, ready at the first twinkle of a 
ship’s light to set fire to the beacon 
which we had piled up at the farther 
extremity of our islet. 

I was tired after all the hard, wet 
work; and remember filling my pipe 
and sitting on the rail for a minute’s 
rest and a smoke. But I must have 
dropped to sleep, for, all at once, I 
awakened to the sound of many 
voices hailing. 

Springing to my feet, I saw a 
steamer’s lights not a quarter of a 
mile away from the northern end of 
the islet. 

To let myself down the rope set 
ready for the purpose, was the work 
of a minute, to rush to the heap of 
oiled canvas and fire it was the work 
of another. Then, as the flames burst 
out, I roused my still soundly sleep- 
ing mates with wild shouts and 
pushes. 

And as they stood up bewildered, 
we could hear the cheeping through 
their blocks of a boat’s falls; then 
suddenly a blue light from the ship 
cast a ghostly glare over the strange 
scene, disclosing a big black steamer 
with a tall funnel as straight as a 
factory chimney, a high forward 
bridge, bows as sharp as a knife, 
groves of gaping ventilators here and 
there about her decks, and on her 
fo’c’sle head a crowd of exclaiming, 
pointing people, from whom, as the 
full significance of the thing struck 
them, arose a perfect yell of aston- 
ishment. She turned out to be the 
Maldonado, of Liverpool, bound to 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Marksmen Series, 
Painted for 
Remington UMC 


by 3 
F. X. Leyendecker 


Rifle Shooting and Education 


N education without a course in shooting is not complete—it is 
like citizenship without a vote. More than ever before, our 
high schools, preparatory schools and colleges are recognizing this. 


And here again Remington UMC free service can be and is 
consulted and used to advantage. 


Remingion 
for Shooting Right 


What is being done to promote this most typically American, manly and 
necessary sport in the high school or college in your community ? 

Our Service Department will provide the right information on how to start 
or revive a high school or college rifle club, how to get it recognized by the 
National Rifle Association and keep it going. 

lt will introduce the new club to the proper channels through which 
Government assistance, including equipment and instruction, may be obtained. 
And it will supply all necessary standard targets, free of charge. 

With the right start, we believe appreciation of right equipment and adop- 
tion of Remington UMC will follow naturally, as has been the case so many 
thousands of times. 

School principals, head masters, faculty heads, rifle coaches and secretaries of secondary school 
and college rifle clubs—Write at once for a free copy of the Remington Right-from-the- 
Start Handbook for rifle club officials and blank registration card for free target service. 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Co.. Ine. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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FREDERICK K. LORD 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4859 Rector 








Columbian Propellers 
COLUMBIAN BR BRONZE 9 ORPORATION 


50 CHURCH ‘sr. EW v YORK CITY 
: Freeport, L.I 


New York se! , 50 Ch h St. 


Address by fl to Executive Offices except 
for New York City Sales 














FRISBIE MOTORS 


Are quiet in operation, econom- 
feal accessible, refined. 1-6 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


7 Coll St. Middletown, Conn. 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
' YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Avenue, at 42nd Street, N. Y. 


Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


and Builders of Boats 
inction and Quality 


WISCONSIN 








MILWAUKEE 








HYDE 


TURSINE TYPE 
PROPELLERS 
Catalogue FREE Upon Request 

HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY BATH, MAINE 














OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, yew srorond: mass. 








COX & STEVENS 
Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 


16 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M. E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Offices: 
Lafayette Bidg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Monte Video, deep with salt and 
railway iron. Taking us off at once, 
we were shown every attention on 
board her. Then, standing by until 
morning, her captain, after careful 
observations, continued on his course. 

A week later we entered the South 
American port; and on the same day 
H. M. S. Campaspe was dispatched 
on an expedition of discovery; but, 
as we heard afterwards, she failed 
utterly in her quest. Nor on that 
trip, at any rate, did we see anv of 
the famous sights of London. On 
the contrary, we worked our way 
back to Australia in the first vessel 
that served, an old barque called the 
Morning Star, flying the Hawaiian 
flag. She was fifty years of age, 
honeycombed with dry rot; made a 
foot of water each watch; and, 
flying light in ballast, sailed mostly 
on her sides. But she took us home 
in time, safe and sound, and very 


thankful. 
o & ® 


American Officers and 
American Men 


(Continued from page 70) 


wall inside the port, where it swung 
with the wind. 

‘We were by this time well within 
the danger zone and there was not a 
sign of a convoy anywhere. How we 
escaped the submarines I cannot 
imagine, but I reckon that the storm 
which caused us so much trouble 
at the same time drove thém to 
shelter. At any rate we were so busy 
that we never thought of a submarine. 
Our main care was mules. 

“‘We finally limped into an English 
port and picked up a couple of tor- 
pedo boats which took us over to 
France without any more trouble. 
Do you know, it took us a week and 
more to clean the mules out of the 
hold? We lost, as I said, 400, and of 
that lot about half were drowned 
and the rest crushed to death. 

“I was scared to death all of the 
time on the whole journey, it seemed 
to me afterward, and if I did my duty 
I don’t-take any credit, for I am a 
sailor and am supposed to handle a 
ship at sea. But you cannot put the 
courage of Lieutenant Baker and his 
men high enough. They were green 
and they were landsmen, and never 
a peep of fear or discouragement 
did anyone hear out of any of them.”’ 

—The Sailors’ Magazine. 


Types of Easy-to-Build 
Yachts 


(Continued from page 60) 
not always make the best job in the 
world of it and the simpler the boat 
is to build, the more creditable is 
the job he turns out. 


FEBRUARY, 1919 


Time is another big factor in co: 
struction. The flat and V botto 
boats require about half the time 
that a round bottom requires. 

My advice to those who do not 
own a boat is to get one if she be 
only a little sailing skiff and get int 
the game. Sail her from the time the 
ice leaves until it comes again and 
every spring will find you trottinz 
down to the river’s bank with a can 
of paint in one hand, a roll of sand 
paper in the other and in your heart 
will be the sensation that every other 
boatman feels, a great bubbling 
exhilaration that tells you as it tells 
the grass and flowers that Spring : 
here again. 


FOR SAL 3 —Acidiiacy sloop ‘Miss 
Swift,” Built 1910. Finest heavy con- 
struction throughout—no’iron used. Full 
found with best available equipment. 42 
ft.O. A. 30 ft. W. L. 10 ft. beam. 7 ft. 
draft. 3000 Ibs. of lead on keel. Completely 
overhauled last spring at cost of six hundred 
doliars. Used but five seasons; two owners 
with very best of care. Cost new $4000. 
Sails and rigging new in 1916, complete with 
covers. Bronze tackle. Large cabin in 
mahogany, sleeps four. Large closets and 
lockers. Toilet and Galley forward, finished 
in white; complete with lockers, cupboards, 
refrigerator, stove, pump, cooking utensils, 
dishes, etc. Mahogany self-bailing cockpit, 
ten h. p. engine under water-tight hatch. 
Heavy copper tanks; 200 gals. water, 50 
gals. gas with pump. Full length awning 
with flyscreens, blankets, pillows, bedding 
etc. Anchors, lights, etc. Very fast and 
able having won ten out of thirteen races 
Cruised from Chesapeake Bay to Canada 
In rough weather is the equal of any boat of 
her size afloat. Mahogany, bright finish 
power tender 18 ft. canoe. Inspectable at 
Narragansett Bay. Sacrifice for $1200 
Address Box 7, YACHTING, 141 W. 36th St., 
New York. 


UTDOOR life made the Yanks the 

physical marvels they were in the 
late war. Stamina, muscle and re- 
sourcefulness—these are the result of 
life in the open. Canoeing is king of 
outdoor sports. 

What’s a camp without an “Old 
Town”—a dependable carry-all and 
constant companion? Old Town Canoes 
are built sturdy to rough it in rapids, yet 





light enough to respond to the slightest 
touch of the paddle—easily portable. 
Shapely in line—a craft to be proud of 
—and entirely safe. 

“Paddle Your Own Canoe—and be 
sure it’s an Old Town.” Write for 
catalog. $l up. Dealers everywhere. 


Old Town Canoe Co. 


1802 Middle St. Old Town, Maine 
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modations. Ful 





7 salt. Steam heat. Electric lights, etc. 
) TELEPHONE OR WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


YACATING 


S E B O 


We offer for sale or charter several houseboats available for the Florida season. Large shade decks. 
Handsomely a dining saloons. Large airy staterooms, with regular beds, and other accom- 
y furnished and equipped. Bathrooms with hot and cold running water, fresh or 


STRONG & BICKMANN 
Yacht and Ship Brokers 





A T 


29 Broadway Tel. 537 Whitehall 











F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH - - R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 











GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


§and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 











The New York Ship Brokerage Co., Inc- 


30 East 42 St., New York, U.S. A. 


Builds, sells and charters commercial 
vessels of all types—ocean going steamers; 
schooners; tugs; barges; lighters. Plans 
and specifications of new vessels furnish- 
ed on short notice. 














-—— FOR SALE 


16 IN. BRONZE STEERING WHEEL 


ROTARY BILGE PUMP. 1 IN. PIPE 


Box A, YACHTING 


141 WEST 36th ST. NEW YORK 











Marine Hardware and Supplies 


FOR 
Ship Joiners, Ship Builders, Boat Builders 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 


SAIL MAKERS 
ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 














FOR SALE 


Raised Deck Cruiser, 32x8x214. Oak frames, 
Cedar planking, copper fastened, Relaco 
motor. Hull and motor in first class condi- 
tion. Complete equipment. Matthews built. 





S. P. Alexander, Port Clinton, Ohio 









High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


‘“*Light Competition Work Not Wanted”"’ 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work. 
L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 








PARAGON 


REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 








Nead-V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 
WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular [llustrating twenty-five 
original Hand-V-Bottom designs of boats 
which have made good everywhere. 





HYDE 


Turbine Type Propellers 


The Most Efficient 
Propellers Ever Designed 





Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Hyde Windlass Company 
BATH, MAINE, U.S. A. 














THE HOLLOW SPARS 


Used on most all American and foreign rac- 
ing yachts, are made by the Pigeon-Fraser 
Hollow Spar Co., makers of all kinds of 
spars for ts, working vessels, or ice 
boats. ther Hollow or Solid. 


Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 
East Boston, Mass. 








40’ x 10’ x 6’ 
FOR SALE. FINE CONDITION 


Address C. W., YACHTING 
141 W. 36th St. New York 


pa00? -——-—— 








Men who know Buy, Sell, 
Charter and Insure their 


YACHTS 


THROUGH THE 


G. W FORD 
YACHT AGENCY 


30 East 42d St., New York 
Cable Address “‘Yachtford’”’ 











GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 
CONSULTING NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Special Plans for Amateur Builders 


Stock Designs, $3.00 and upward complete with Specifications. Send 3 cent 
Stamp, and state Requirements, for Sketch 


YONHERS = 


N. ¥. 











.| VIBERT KENNELS 





AIREDALE TERRIERS THE “ONE Man" boc 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed for coon, skunk. 
opossum, better for rabbits than rabbit hound, best retriever, land, water. Will 


int, fine on quail, ph 
WITH CHILDREN, 


easant, 
ion, bear, endorsed b ROOSEVELT and Rainey. Highly intelligent, FINE 
‘e have best hunting stock on earth. 
PUPPIES, GROWN DOGS, BITCH ALREADY BRED 


At stud, INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION KOOTENAI CHINOOK, only 
American Bred International Champion Airedale in the world. Has been used on 
largest game. Fee $25. Free illustrated booklet on request. 


Box 100 








rtridge. Used extensively on cougar, mountain 


Weston, N. J. 
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The Service It Gives to Yachtsmen 


The Buyers’ Guide is ready to give full information about any article of equipment in which you may 
be interested and to purchase for the reader anything from a boat nail to a completed boat 


Jot down the numbers on the attached coupon and the Buyers’ Guide Service will do the rest, 


promptly and without charge or obligation 


Names in bold face type are advertisers in this issue 


oo ¢ & wo 
Air Craft Brushes 


Standard Aircraft Corp. . Whiting-Adams 10. 
Curtiss Aero. and Motor Corp. 136. 


Ammeters Canoes 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. . Thompson Bros. 


- Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. . The W. H. Mullins Co. 
2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. . B.N. Morris 
15. C. D. Durkee & Co. . King Folding Canvas Canoe Co. 
4. Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 


Batteries (Storage and Wet Cell) Capstans and Windlasses 42. 


6. Dayton Elec. Mfg. Co. . C.D. Durkee & Co. 57. 
153. Prest-O-Lite Co. Hyde Windlass Co. 12. 


8. Willard Storage Battery Co. . Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Boats (Stock) 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 17. 


136. Thos. F. Day, Inc. 
11. Wm. H. Hand, Jr. . Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 53 


Racine Boat Co. . L. V. Fletcher & Co. 48. 


12. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. . Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Co. 
Seabury & Co., Con. 


13. W.H. Mullins Co. 3. 


1. Fay & Bowen Ca Watches and Clocks 54. 


16. Toppan Boat Co. Whe: Didi 49. 
126. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n Karten ‘Auta Clack Co. 50. 
55. 
81. W. J. Moxley & Son 51 


Boat and Yacht Buslders Compasses ¥" 


131. The Elco Works Jacques Depollier & Son 


12. Gas Engine & Power Co. & 
Chas. Seabury Co., Con. W. & J. Tiebout 


18. Luders Marine Construction Co. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 56. 


19. F.S. Nock - Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


20. Mathis Yacht Building Co. . Marine Compass Co. 
24. New York Yacht & Launch & . C.D. Durkee & Co. 
Engine Co. 
The Elco Works ~ * 7 
124. Matthews Boat Co. Cushions and U pholstery 
Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Louis Dusenbury & Co. 
Wicker-Craft Co. 
Yachting Buyers’ Guide Dept. . The Read Shop 


141-145 West 36th Street . Erskine-Danforth Corp. 
New York 


I am interested in the products manu- 
factured by the following concerns: 








HIPMATE, if you advertise in 
YACHTING we make a half- 


tone from a photograph of your boat 15. 
2. 


33. 


free of charge if the advertisement 
occupies 2 inches space or more. 167 


95. 








Dinghies 


Geo. L. Chaisson 
Thos. F. Day, Inc. 


Engines, Detachable or Outboard 


C. D. Durkee & Co. ~ . Old Town Canoe Co. 40. 
. Racine Boat Co. 41 
Anchors . Peterborough Canoe Co. 43. 


Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 
Evinrude Motor Co. 
Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


Engines, Marine 
FOUR-CYCLE 


Gray Motor Company 

Van Blerck Motor Co. 

Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. 
Seabury Co., Cons. (Speedway 

Anderson Engine Co. 

Gray & Prior Machine Co. 

Frisbie Motor Co. 

Scripps Motor Co 

Niagara Motors Cor. 

New York Yacht Launch & 
Engine Co. . 

Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 

Commonweaith Motors Co. 

Wolverine Motor Works 

Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co. 

Kermath Motor Co. 

Sterling Engine Co. 

Mianus Motor Works 

Fay & Bowen Engine Co. 

Standard Motor Const. Co. 

Duesenberg Motors Corp. 

James Craig Engine & Mach. Works 


TWO-CYCLE 
Gray Motor Co. 
Mianus Motor Works 
Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 
Bridgeport Motor Works 


Fire Extinguishers 


C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. 


Flags 


Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 
G. B. Carpenter & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout. 
Annin & Co. 

Betsy Ross Flag Co. 
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What It Does for the Marine Trade 


By listing their names and merchandise in the Buyers’ Guide manufacturers and dealers will be 
in a better position to serve the yachtsman 


Do you know that in 1917 inquiries to this department resulted in the purchase of $45,592.32 
worth of boats, engines and accessories? 


Names in bold face type are advertisers 


Glue (Marine) 
Jeffery’s, L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 


Hollow Spars 
Pigeon Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 


Galley Supplies 
G. Washington Sales Co. 


Ignition Appliances 
Splitdorf Electric Co. 
Bosch Magneto Co. 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Berling Magneto 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 


Knock-Down Boats 
Brooks Mfg. Co. 








ACHTING readers 

are recognized as a 
most desirable market 
for the sale of pleasure 
boats. 











Lighting Outfits (Electric) 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 

Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Leece Neville 


Life Preservers 
International Life Suit Corporation 
National Life Preserver Co. 
Universal Safety Mattress Co. 

G. H. Masten Co. 


Machine Tools 


Universal Planer Co., Inc. 
Smith & Hemenway Co. 


Marine Hardware 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
A. B, Sands & Son Co. 

Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout 


Marveltte 
Cold Light Mfg. Co. 





82. 
2. 
107. 
15. 
33. 


167. 
90. 


96. 
187. 
174. 


136. 


137. 
45. 


153. 


104. 


105. 
106. 


45. 
107. 


15. 
143. 


175. 
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Muffiers and Silencers 


L. O. Koven & Bros. 

G. B. mter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 

W. & J. Tiebout 


Miscellaneous 


Dupont Industries 
Standard Oil Co. 
Sperry Gyroscope 


Remington Arms U. M. C. Co. 


Models and Model Fittings 


Wm. Richards 
Thos. F. Day, Inc. 


Plumbing (Yacht) 


J. H. Curtiss Co., Inc. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 


Pumps 
M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Co. 


Propellers 


Hyde Windlass Co. 
Michigan Wheel Co. 
Columbian Bronze Corp. 


Reverse Gears 


Paragon Gear Works 
Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 


Sails 
Wilson & Silsby 
Jno. Curtin, Inc. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wm. H. Griffin 
Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Boston Yarn Co. (Lowell Duck) 
Bottger Bros. 
Briggs & Beckman 


Searchlights (Electric) 


Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Cell Beam Corp. 


Ship and Yacht Fittings 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 

Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


Spray Hoods and Awmings 

C. D. Durkee & Co. 

C. P. McClellan 

G. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Speedometers 

Irwin W. Masters 


in this 


issue 








S ycur boat fcr 
sale? The 
March Number of 
YACHTING is 
your real oppor- 
tunity to dispose of 
it. Advertisements 
accepted until Feb- 
ruary 18th. 
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191. 
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120. 


133. 
141. 


150. 


170. 
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107. 
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Swering Gears 


Edson Mfg. Co. 

Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 

Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


Stoves (Yacht) 


Stamford Foundry Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Tanks (Gasoline and Air) 


L. O. Koven & Bro. 
Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 


Tools 


Frank Mossberg Co. 
Universal Planer Co., Inc. 

J. H. Williams & Co. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Uniforms 
S. Appel.& Co. 


Varnish and Paints 


Valentine & Co 

Devoe & Reynolds 

Murphy Varnish Co. 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Edward Smith Varnish Co. 


Water Proofing 
Robeson Preservo Co. 
Welding 


L. Lawrence & Co. 


Whistles and Outfits 


- Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout 
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s) THE ENGINE REFINEMEN Motor at a 
~ finest boats that float Pre -War Price 


No reduction is contemplated in the price of Model F motors during 1919. Our price remains 
the same as before we entered the war. The last increase was effective March 28, 1917, and 
was based on 1916 costs. 





PRICES FOR 1919 


No. of Bore in Stroke in Normal Rated Net 
Model Cyls. Inches Inches Revolutions i 2 Price 
F Heavy 400-800 25-55 $2375 
F Heavy 400-800 35-85 3025 
F Heavy y 400-800 50-115 3800 
F Medium ; 800-1200 60-85 2200 
F Medium 800-1200 85-125 2850 
F Medium 800-1200 120-170 3800 
F Medium 800-1000 240-300 nh. 

pplication 

F Speed 5% 34 1200-1400 90-100 2375 
F Speed 1200-1400 130-145 ‘ 
F Speed 1200-1400 180-200 


Regular equipment includes electric starter and generator. 


Model F motors have been further improved for 1919 through a process of development which only 
rigorous war service made possible. They are a better motor at a pre-war price. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


1258 NIAGARA STREET 10 to 300 H. P. for Every Type of Boat BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














Unfailing Power 


T is the “kick” in the propeller—that feeling 
of reserve power at your finger’s end—which 
gives to motor boating one of its greatest charms. 


But the power must be there when you want it—you must be sure of it. 
That is why Buffalos hold the place they do in the regard of motor boatists. They are reliable. 


The Builders of Buffalos have prepared a book which tells all about Buffalo engines, and why they 
are best for powering work boats, speed boats, launches, yachts and cruisers of all kinds and all sizes. 
It will be sent for the asking. 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 
1271-1283 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 








GREAT LAKES 


1919 Model Family Express Cruiser 


Anes model for 1919—the culmination of past experience—the 
bringing together of the results obtained with previous models. 
yaWa bey: angele Muse) eel meee leeele-j amelele-tiet-le)(-mlelme(—)/-semmaeletlelest sel 
elalemee) sence) aa ; 


A Fifty-Two Foot Express Cruiser with a cruising speed of 20 M. P. 
|= Gum 4— ar-vomelot ar tale Mel ias aF-teelihial oe) 1 omm @evente)(-1cok ace ltiie) meeleelerseelelele 
releht aemm Com ol-mt-tiamtlad(cmloleleet-tccme(-ic- tle 


The layout of the boat—-crew’s quarters, galley, forward stateroom, 
engine room and bridge deck, owner's stateroom, after cockpit— is 
Te(SFeV Rb ve)en tn cel —m-je-tolelelestelare) Meejecl (eaar-leemaeehyselloela 


Such essentials of real comfort as running water; electric lights: full 
S s 

ventilation: screens; wilton carpets: silk hangings; deep box spring 

berths, handsomely upholstered are integral parts of this boat. 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP.— Milwaukee. Wis. 


- > 
ext '® ; 
This new model boat typifies the latest f Y a ay An illustrated brochure describ- 
development in design, equipment we: al es ing and illustrating this 52-Foot 
and efficiency. We offer quick de- ™ Standardized Family Cruiser will 
liveries of completely equipt boats gladly be mailed upon request 


SACKETT & WILHELMS CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 
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Columbian Propellers 


are Universally Used 


you 

yan Propeller 

Ye (alan eteaer: Were) s 

elncient rvice harac 

teristic of all Columbian Pro 
ducts. Write to-day for “Pro 
pellers in-a- Nutshell” ts an 


ie. | 
interesting little book 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 
Executive Offices:-50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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FRANCES II—one of our 65-footers 


We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 20th 
Century Motor, which we build in our 
own shop, is one of the leading engines. 
We are in position to build you a 
complete yacht, furnished and equip- 
ped, at prices that cannot be equalled 
when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your 
new yacht for next season. 


N. Y. Yacht 


Launch 
AND 


Engine Co. 
Morris Heights 
NEW YORK 


6-Cylinder, 614" x 814" 65 H.-P. 
Twentieth Century Engine 
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Stands For Highest Grade 


MARINE HDW. 


ODAY Time and Deep Sea Service have stamped our 

line “DEPENDABLE.” It pays to say @ to your 
dealer. You buy Quality and 
Service with it. There’s a “margin 
of safety” in @ Goods that appeals 
strongly to the experienced 
yachtsman. 


SINGLE POST 
AUTO STEERER 


A lower priced Auto Steerer. Similar 
in construction to other steerers of the 
same type, but bears that skillful work- 
manship always characteristic of the 
@ Line. Model M is equipped 
with Spark and Throttle Con- 
trols, wooden drum, 
3 spoke spider, lam- 
inated maple rim stained 
imitation mahogany. 
Well and accurately 
made. Especially 
recommended 
for small boats. 





Still making our 
High Grade Auto and 
Bridge Deck Steerers 
for runabouts, auto boats, 
and cruisers. 


Get This Useful Book 


‘Sea Craft Suggestions and 
Supplies’’ — enlarged edition — 
216 pages. Full of useful ideas. 
Tells how to box the compass and 
what is proper Grouad Tackle; 
gives hints on Steering Gear, etc. 
Mailed only on receipt of 25 cents. 



















Est. 1847 





Miss. of Maxim cers 10S. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 

























SHIPMATE 
RANGES 


Smallest Size 
1834 inches long 


Largest Size 
No limit to length 


Tf you wish a range for your galley, you 

can be sure that by buying a SHIPMATE 

you will not be taking any chances, but 

you will have the best that can be made. 
MADE BY 


The Stamford Foundry Company 


Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 





























